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The Week. 
k has been the 


- most important financial event of the wee 

sale of $25,000,000 4 per cent thirty-year bonds by the United 
States Treasury to a syndicate of bankers, including most of the 
members of the syndicate which had charge of the sale of the 4's 
The 4 per cents were sold at par in gold less the 
of 1 per cent, and with the sale was given the 


per cent bonds. 
commission of !, 
privilege of unlimited subscriptions on the same terms for the next 
six months. The Treasury imposed the cendition that the public 
should have the chanee to take these bonds at par in gold for 30 
days. Before the sale of the 4 per cents the old syndieate sub- 
seribed for $25,000,000 of 4'¢ per cents, which makes the total 
amount of these bonds sold $200,000,000, or $100,000,000 less than 
authorized. By reserving this $100,000,000 the Treasury has a 
fund to use for resumption purposes, or, if not needed, the bonds 
can be issued as 4 per cents, whied would make the entire amount 
of 4 per cents authorized $200,000,009. Of the $25,000,000 4 per 
cents sold, the proceeds of $5,090,000 are to be devoted to pre- 
paring for resumption in 1879, and of the $25,000,000 of 4's per 
cents sold, $10,000,000 are to be so applied; so that out of the 
proceeds of the sale of $59,000,000 bonds $15,000,000 is to be used 
for the improvement of the currency and $35,000,000 for the redue- 
tion of the interest on the 6 per cent funded debt. It is understood 
to be Mr. Sherman’s policy to accumulate $5,000,000 per month for 





} 


the purposes of resumption, either by holding the gold or, under | 


his construction of the law, by selling the gold for legal-tender 
notes, and then either (1) holding them as a special fund, or (2) 
crediting them to the sinking fund, or (3) cancelling them as new 
national bank-notes are issued, $389 of the former to $100 of the 
latter. Mr. Sherman may not have done the best possible thing, 
but in giving us $5,000,000 contraction per month he has done 
better than any of his predecessors. 

Whether the 4 per cent bonds will sell readily is a question. 
They run thirty years, and in this respect are the best bonds vet 
issued. It cannot be expected that they will at present sell at par 
in gold in Europe, and should the war there become general their 
chance of a market on that side the water would for a time wholly 


disappear. The remonetization of the old silver dollar would pre- 


vent their sale either here or in Europe, unless the price of silver 


should advance so that the 412% dollar would be the equal of the 
gold dollar in which all the bonds sbould be paid if good faith is to 
be kept. Legally, however, all the bonds of the Government could 
be paid in 412'-grain silver dollars, if that coin should be remone- 
tized. At the close of the week a 412's-grain silver dollar would 
have been worth 90°; cents gold, and a paper dollar 9544 cents, so 
that now a bond payable principal and interest in greenbacks would 
be a better bond than one payable in silver. 


In the Wall-Street markets there has been a further heavy decline 
in the coal stocks, which have reached the lowest prices known for 
many years. Delaware and Hudson has fallen to 2637, and Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna, and Western to nearly 30. These two companies, 
which were regarded as among the best, are now suffering from the 
strength of the Pennsylvania Coal Company and the weakness of 
the Reading. Reading has succeeded by reason of its weakness 
in postponing a considerable part of its fixed charges and is at 
liberty to produce coal at a lower cost. The Pennsylvania Coal 
Company is strong in a large cash surplus, and is able to stand pro- 
duction at low prices longer than any other company. This week 
it selis 200,000 tons at auction, and the announcement of this sale 
was the immediate cause of the break in the other stocks. 


We have referred elsewhere to Mr. 8 Ys Blood R 
order, whieh is said to be working general di . ! { 1) 
partment at Washington. It is, we suppose, to be traeed to 0 
things—the desire of Mr. Sherman to supply places for 1 
pendents, and the desire of the Administration to do som iy 
which shall look like an effective repudiation of the nepot 
tised by Grant. It appears to have eseaped attention that the nep 
ism which was always laid to Grant's charge, and whiel 
one terrified correspondent to have so filled the bur 
tives that they are now absolutely ‘econtrolled” by | 
tribes or clans, is already in theory amply provided agi t. & 
head of any important department of the Gov 
commissioned without the eonsent of the si th \ 
the constitutional adviser of the Pr \ 
appointments. The President may wel vou 
his business to decide questions in which | erests ¢ 
ings are involved, and that he will leave the 1 \ 
the confirming body. If it be said in reply that this is p ) 
great a strain on the Senate, we should say that this only showed 
Senate to be unfit for its work, and that the system of ‘cor 
tional advice” with regard te appointments had brokea d 
every one knows it has. But during the Grant re 
was crazy enough to propose to root out nepotism by pri 
members of families already connected with the service f 
ingit. It is for the advantage of the serviee to have fannli k 
to it as affording an honorable career tor * blood relations,’ 
there is no doubt that families which devote themselves genet i 

| after generation to such a career end by having a sort of family 
aptitude for political work, which is a possession of great value to 
the pubiic. If Mr. Hayes really wants to see the full absurdity of 
Mr. Sherman’s order let him apply it to some other b hes 
publie service, where long training and a se t e and pre 
tion for merit are established parts of the system. Let ] 
instance, ask himself how it would do to turn out all the * blood 
relations” in the Army or Navy, at West Point, on the Coast 8 

| and in the Weather Bureau. 

The Supreme Court at Washington has rendered a decision in an 


eight-hour-law ease which seems to take th 


1] , ' 
e last Vestige of lite out 


of the act. The statute provides that * eight hours shall constitute 
a day’s work” for “all laborers, workmen, and mechanics” em- 
ploved by the United States. The court decides that this is merely 
‘‘a direction by Congress to the officers and agents of the United 
States, establishing the principle to be observed in the labor of 
those engaged in its service”; that it preseribes the length of time 
which, in the absence of a special agreement, is to constiti ) 
day’s work; that it dees not fix the price to be paid for the labor ; 
that it does not prevent the employer and lavorer from agreeing with 
each other as to the length of time that shall constitute a day's 
work. The court even goes to the length of declaring the aet as in 
the nature of ‘‘a direction from a principal to his agent,” “ in which 


a third party has no interest.” The opinion is refreshing reading, 


for iti sed on 


governed by demand and supply, and cannot be reg 


a recognition of the faet that the value of Jabor is 


ulated by act 


of Congress. 


The MaeVeagh-Butler correspondence concerning the alleged 


bargain of the President’s Louisiana Commission with Packard’s 
lherents has been elosed by a short note from Mr. MacVeagh, 


ri} 
aa 


in which he points out that the merits of the controversy have 


been disposed of by the entire failure of Butler to produce 
any evidence to substantiate his charges; these seem to have 
been pure inventions, guardedly put forward as being founded , 
on comm on rumor. Butler has, of course, appeared in it through- 
is natural colors, and we should hardly think his abuse 
ot gentleman who happened to be drawn into a dispute 
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were it not for the queer views 


Phe greater part of tl 

( s Bill 2 ) fu 

ti t ’ alba il ol ‘ di Vt 

distr to Mr. Maeve 
( l ) ( il li ce] | ) 
exposed over and over again, making 
ms about him They Sper of Butier’s 
| reher,” and many of them rathet 
i lit Ben has “come out ahead” This only shows how 
part of the public have no esnception what the feelings 
he Phe social stratum in whieh such attaeks as 
1} ‘st and “scorch” are not those in whieh men like Mr. 
i ( iure to be found 

Jud Billines’s « ion in the Jumel-Johnson Louisiana Audi- 
to 7 hh uted a good deal of attention, as it was de- 
cided adversely to the peticioner, who is a Republican; but it seems 
reall rh no party bearings. The petitioner brought his aetion 
WW ( t Cou under the Aet of Congress of M LV 31, 1870, 
provid 1 case of any one ** defeated or deprived of his elee- 
tion to oflice” by reason of the denial, on the ground of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude, of the rizht to vote, bis 
to the offi hall not be “impaired by such denial,” and he 
may bn iny appropriate action to recover possession. The peti- 
tioner Juiel was Republican candidate for auditor last November, 
and 1 ru io defendant, and was returned by the Returning 
Beard atte had corrected the ‘ errors” in the returns caused by 
the denial of the right to vote on account of race, color, ete., to some 
LO.000 persons Ile was duly commissioned, and entered upon 
and enjoyed the po sioa of the office for about four months, wnen 
he was forcibly ejected, as he alleges, * by a government establish- 
ed by domestic violence, insurrection, and revolution.” He there- 
upon brought his action under the act above cited on the ground 


complished on the ‘claim or pretence ” that 
» parishes in which the denial of the 
counted against him. Judge 


In his opi- 


that this ouster was ac 
t! yeast in th 
right to vote was effected should be 
Billings decided that the petition must be dismissed. 
shows that Jumel was not ‘defeated or deprived” of an 
had been, on the contrary, declared duly elected, and 
What he has been finally 
The opinion con- 


ve votes which wer 


} 


nion h 


election, but 


actually held the oftice for four months. 


deprived of is not an election, but an office. 


cludes with the following passage, which we commend to the atten- 


ile 
those who may still cherish a lingering hope that Re- 
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The attention of the thoughtful and scholarly au- 
l,he went on to point out that it was the 


of Aldermen.” 


dience being thus gainer 


+ 


departure from this principle whieh “in the short period of two 
years resulted in the most disastrous consequences to the city—in 
the imposition of burdens too grievous to be borne —burders the de- 
solating effects of which will extend far beyond the present genera- 
tion”; leaving the Governor to infer that the Aldermen, by refusing 


to confirm anybody but Mr. Purroy as Police Commissioner, 


had saved New York 
Mayor Ely. The Governor is, we suppose, a man of too much 


from a sort of sack at the hands of 


sense to be deluded into supposing that this “ demonstration ” 


came simply from overflowing gratitude oa the part of Tam- 


many for the defeat of the “Omnibus Bill” but a great deal of 


gratitude from the public is certainly due him for his honor- 
able and faithful serviee at Albany. The circumstance referred 
to by Mr. Dorsheimer—that there is no law to be found on the 
statute-book this year affecting the charter of the city—is, indeed, a 
novel and refreshing piece of news. 





The settlement of the city with Sweeny has been made the subject 
fa good deal of criticism, most of it based on a misconception of the 
facts of the case. There wasa great deal of difficulty in making 
out a ease against Sweeny, for many reasons. In the first place, 
none of the money which was stolen from the city by the Ring was 
paid directly to this man—it all went to his brother, James M. 
Sweeny ; and though itis morally certain that this brother was a mere 
middleman, and that the money ultimately passed into the hands of 
Sweeny himself, the fact isnot easy to prove in court. Again, there 
was no criminal suit against Sweeny, and, from certain points of view, 
the civil suit against him, in which, had he made his appearance in 


( 


| the city, he would have been arrested and held a prisoner in default of 
| several millions bai!, was rather an obstacle in the way of any re- 


| covery than a help. 


Had Sweeny returned he would, of course, 
have been arrested, and, as the bail required was utterly out of the 


| question, he would have been lodged in jail, while the city would 


| covered or not was a 


tion ol 

turning-Board machinery is of any real protection to the negro: 
‘The object of the statute was to secure an election free from all possible 

exclusion on any of the specified grounds. It secured this object by giving | 

to this court jurisdiction to correct through this form of action such exclusion 

effected by the machinery or practices attending the election. When, as 


the petitioner alleges, all this has been accomplished, and the very resuit 


lat bv the statute has been worked out and declared, the statute 


arriy 
gives no jurisdiction over a cause merel¥ to enable a party to physically re- 
tain or regain an office to which he had a title established by an election, 


and from which he has subsequently been ejected. In this case the ques- 
1 by virtue of which the court could take jurisdiction (and by the terms 


Tho 

of the statute it must be unmixed with any other question) is not presented. 
According to the allegations of the petition the election had been completed 
for four months when the ouster took place, and his loss of office is as in- 


dependent of any denial of the ri rht to vote as if he had been ejected by a 
up by a foreign invasion, claiming authority by the right 


hinent set 


If Governor Robinson has any sense of humor be must bave been 
amused at the character of the speech with which he was welcomed 
on Monday by Tammany Hall.- There was absolutely no attempt to 
fuct that the reception was a move in the fight now 


( Ul 

raging between the Mayor and the Aldermen, or rather between the 
Mayor and Ta iny Hall, represented by Jobn Kelly. Mr. Clin- 
ton, who delivered the address, began not “ doubtfully and far 


iv.” but with a pointed reference to one of the “ great principles 
hich constitute the basis of a republican form of government,” 
the principle * that nominations to office on the part of our 
‘approval or rejection of the Boal 


ubject to th 


have proceeded to possess itself of such property as it could prove 
atitle to. But taking the brightest possible view of the case, the 
amount which would have been realized over and above eneum- 
braneces would not have been $250,009 (as was ascertained 
by a careful examination conducted under the direction of the 
counsel for the city), and whether this could have been re- 
very doubtful question, owing to the 
was not a member of the Auditing Board 
through which the frauds were committed, and that all his 
illicit gains passed through the hands of his brother. For all these 
reasons the Attorney-General gave Sweeny some months ago 
leave to return to this country. without liability to arrest. His 
object was, no doubt, to establish in this way, through Sweeny’s 
own evidence, his complicity in the frauds, which otherwise it would 
have been difficult to prove at all. Sweeny’s offer to compromise, 
therefore, for $150,000 in cash and $250,009 in notes properly 
secured, is really an offer of more than the city could expect to 
recover. by a direct suit, and the settlement is probably as 
good a one as could have been made. For the general impres- 
sion that it was not, Judge Westbrovk, who took the occasion to 
apply a’ coat of whitewash to the character of Sweeny, is probably 
responsible; but this exoneration is no part of the settlement. 
Many newspapers have apparently supposed that the exonera- 
tion is adverse to the interests of the city. As a matter of fact, 
though entirely unnecessary, it is rather the other way; for had the 
settlement been treated as coming from Sweeny himself, it would 
have been open to other members of the Ring (as has been actually 
attempted in another case already) to set it up as a bar to claims 
Being a settlement of claims against James M. 


fact that Sweeny 


against them. 
Sweeny’s estate, nothing of this sort can be done. 





General Grant’s reception in London continues to form a con- 
siderable portion of the news we get from England, and appears in 


some of our papers in an hysterical form. Kate Field and Olive 


| 
| 


oo 


Davie, 
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Logan have taken a hand in its preparation, and there is no telling | less, some twenty iniles east of the 


how many other “lady journalists ” may yet take it up. There has 


been great peace and quiet in “ journalistic circles” for a long time 


a quiet not unmarked by dulness—and considerable interchange 
of * amenities.” 
gave us unfavorable criticisms from one editor at least on the life 
and activities of some of the others, have apparently passed away. 
The only recent reminiscence of that entertaining period has been 
some attacks of Gail Hamilton on a number of cditors in the inte- 
rest of her relative, Mr. Blaine. The letters seem to have created 
much excitement among some of the males, who think them quite 
‘spicy ” and wonder what she will say next, and rival editors even 
think of hiring “lady writers” of their own to attack somebody. 
There is more or less trouble brewing about despatches from the seat 
of war, but we trust it will not prove serious. The papers which 
have correspondents there take dark views of those which have not, 
and cruelly ascribe their lack of news to poverty, while insinuations 
that startling despatches from the very centre of the warare written 
in New York or taken bodily out of the encyclopedia, find more or 
less currency and “embitter sentiments.” There have been at- 
tempts at directing the military operations on the Danube, and even 
in Asia, from New York, and both the Russian and Turkish ecom- 
manders have been severely rebuked for various errors and mis- 
takes; but it has mostly been given up, we are glad to see, probably 
owing to remonstrances from the belligerent headquarters. It is 
said, with great foree, that experience has abundantly proved that 
officers in the ficld ought to be exempt from civilian interference 
and bear the responsibility of their own acts. 


The chief if not the sole seat of active warfare during the week 
has been Montenegro and the adjacent territory. The most des- 
perate fighting has been with Suleiman Pasha’s forces advancing to 
succor the besieged posts of Piva, Garansko, and, above all, Niesics, 
and as his way has lain through the famous Duga Pass —which may 
fairly be described as a Turkish cemetery—the losses on both sides 
have been tremendous. The Montenegrins made a most gallant 
stand at Kristae, north of the pass, where the fighting is reported 
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The good old days, in fact, When every morning | 








to have Jasted for fifty-five hours, but they would appear to have | 


been obliged to fall back. There would be good reason for their 
doing so if only to ward off invasion of the Principality on three 
sides. The lull on the Danube enables the Turks to make (for 
them) extraordinary combinations, and to assail Montenegro on the 
the direction 


north from 


of Sienitza, on the east by way of | 


Spuz, and on the south from Antivari; and all these movements | 


are actually in progress while the struggle over Nicsics goes 
on in Herzegovina. When we read that the Montenegrins 
lost only seven hundred at Kristac, we must remember that this 
falls on a fighting population of only 25,000, and that boys over 
twelve take their place in the ranks, and that the sustenance of the 
army in times like these has to be raised by the women from one of 
the stoniest of soils. Prince Nikita undoubtedly meant what he 
said at the close of the late armistice, when he hoped that Christian 
Europe would take care of the women and children of the Princi- 
pality, who would doubtless in this struggle be left desolate. More 
gallant men never took the field, and perhaps one of the most piti- 
ful signs of the times is that among the soldiering adventurous class 
in England, it is not they, but the crime-stained Turk, whom they 
have so often routed, whom volunteers go out to aid. And yet 
this defenee of the Duga Pass—and this is not the first or the 
sixth—will always remain one of the great things of military his- 
tory. The Montenegrins alone of all European peoples and races 
have shown how the Turk should be dealt with, and how the 
“Eastern Question” might long ago have been solved, or, rather, 
prevented from arising. 


In Asia much may be taking place, but little transpires. The 
Russians are reported to have retired from Olti to Pennek, but 
their cavalry, on the other hand, is said to have reached Ispir, 
more than half way to Baiburt. 


Trebizond without reference to Erzerum. At Koprikoi, neverthe- 


This would secure a short cut to 


latter city, Mukhtar Pasha ay 
peirs to be waiting for developments, which, as communication 
between the Russian centre and left wing has been est 
cannot be long deferred. Now that Toprak-Kaleh has been givet 
up. the left wing has a elear road to Delibab cL it Ss lik 
not that it will reach Erzerum itself without ticht 

The finaneial pressure at Constant ) s hee. Si) 

that the Parliament has given a first reading to the author tion 
of a foreed loan of ten per cent. to whieh evervbody will be liab 
Of course this will make eonfusion worse confounded and enormou 


ly increase the opportunities for official extortion ar 
which have already done so much to bring the empire to its 1 


It is questionable, however, owing to the 1 pid progress of es S$ 
in Asia, whether the Government at Constau ple will ne 0 
for peace before there is time to collect it. The extraordinary 
frankness of the official admissions as to the desperate st of 
Mukhtar Pasha’s affairs gave rise to the ramon y that the 


‘ 


Turks were purposely blackening the condition of their atYairs in 


order to Work on publie opinion in England. If there is any trath 
in this, the scheme may be said to have failed, as the a Park 
sentiment in England gains ground, and both Lord Derby and Lord 
Salisbury have made very pacifie speeches at the Mereh Tailors 
dinner in London, in whieh the latter did not h ) speak o 
the fear prevailing in some quarters about Rassian mas 
‘a nightmare.” 
There are a good many reports tlying about as to the ture « 

the answer that Count Shuvaloff has made, or has been direeted to 
make, to Lord Derby's intimation that England will not pr t the 


occupation of Constantinople or any interferen 

Canal. Most of them agree that it was of a econcili: 
Asrezards the Suez Canal, there is no doubt that Russia would not 
to meddle with it even if she had the power to do so; but as 
regards Constantinople, the Russian military men fairly enough say 
that it would never do to assure the honest ‘Turk beforehand that, 
no matter what happened, bis capital should not be touched. The 


itory character. 


seek 


pro-Turk press in England labor in the meantime with frantie vehe- 
menee for strong measures against Russian aggression. The Daily 
Telegraph, whose foam is probably manufactured in the int 
the Turkish bondholders, is for immediate war, while the Pall Mall 

halfeeraz } - 


Gazette, usually ealm on all subjects, is half-era 
to which all Europe is exposed if Russia is allowed to go on, and 


rest of 


} 


ealls for the occupation of Egypt by England. The 
still confident that Russia will keep her promises and earry out her 
programme as first laid down—that is, will, after bringing the Turk 
to his knees, call the other Powers in to settle what pledges he shall 
give for his future good behavior. 


great moderation, and 


A considerable pro- 


The French Left are behaving with 
showing great advance in the political art. 
portion of them held a meeting on Friday, to decide on the course 
to be pursued when the Chambers meet on the 16th. It was 
arranged that Gambetta was to open the proceedings by question- 
ing the Ministry with regard to their future poliey, but to re- 
from attacking MacMahon himself; that the 


was 
frain, in doing so, 
address in reply to the President’s message was to be moderate in 
form, but decided in substance, and that if any overtures were 
made to the majority with a view to a modifieation of the Ministry 
they were to be met half way, but that Fourtou’s retirement would 
have to be insisted on. The approval of the budget was to be left 
to the Budget Committee. The fact that Gambetta and Thiers are 
said to have been in favor of handling MaeMahon severely in Gam-_ 
betta’s speech, but were overruled by the majority, is a curious 
It is plain that MacMahon has got a strong 
hold on the country “ old 
man.” and as long as he lets off fine saws and apothegms now and 
, Will be a 

will always have the benefit of the rale—“ he has made mistakes, 
and who has not ? but,” ete. 


sign of the times. 
~has, in short, become a kind of French 


} 
i 
lowed to do a great many high-handed things, and 


then 
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j GREAT REFORM NEAR AT HAND. 

1) | ! w failure of General 
i own ! of pudaem t 
| l 1 fear of break 1 p the Re- 

I Laid lly, « bined with a « un 
hich led him so earl 1 his 
bon tn trenpts at civil reform 

LL Care but to be iit lf a 
promoter of civil-service abuses. What the 

to ran him” from the very first, told him was 


‘form mizht be a good thing in theory, 


a practical business in which we had to take 

lit, and that if he meant that the Republican 

hold on power he must use the offices as 

ib ised before it came into power, and as they would 

+ long as democracy was democracy; that it 

r that this was an evil, but it was not half as great an 


1 of the party would be. 


it term the boldest prostitutor of the Government 


Accordingly, he became be- 
) uses that we have had since Jackson. Sueh an 
? » of four years, was pro- 
) might natu- 


\ hele he didn k the mischief that he 


nexpected to work, and the reason was that things 


political order run, on the whole, the same course as in the 

vidder—that is, good does not in the one any more thw in 

: result from evil, and nothing worth saving ean be 
l by trickery, perversion, and malversation. Offices did not save 

Republican party. After fiddiing with them for eight years, to 

the negleet of every other souree of safety, the party had not only 


nme of its oldest stronzholds at the North, 
but to obtain the Presideney throuczh the Southern Returning 


! ha ral of it all is that a great party cannot be kept 
» im a thinking business community by the distribution of 

. A few selfish or scheming brawlers or malcontents may 

d then, and here and there, be disarmed or silenced, but 

d opinion of the industrious and taxpaying population 

on pi have to rely for suecess cannot be reached 
t way, though the final retribution may be slightly pest- 

d. The very arts to which the intriguers resort for victory 


end by disgusting enough voters to give the majority to the 


Unl we are greatly mistaken Mr. Haves finds himself to-day 

ted with the very problem which met General Grant in 1869. 
t of his first uses of power are over. He 
rounded himself with advisers of his own choosing, and he 
certain view of his legal duty at the South with 
What the result will be, 
rezards the restoration of order and prosperity 
regards the feeling of the party 
North. The 
h the native hue of virtuous resolution is * sicklied o’er with 
* There are plenty to tell him, in that 
: Washington isolation into which Presidents so soon tind them- 
‘verthe abstract merit of his Southern policy, 
very bad; that there is wide- 
d discontent with it in the ranks of ** the great party,” and 
is done it will be badly defeated at the next 


recess, and he is waiting to see 
place, as 
South, and, in the next, as 

h elected him at the moment has come, in short, 


1 pale cast of thought. 


thrust, that what 
: , 


| effeets are likely to be 


mething 


election, and worse still at the following ones, and he will 


White House with the reputation of having destroyed the 
tion which saved the Union and put him in the 


i I chair; and that the only thing to be done now 
( e and restore * harmony” by a judicious use of pat- 

In ti sto account for the influence of this kind of talk 

P deatial mind —for it has its influence on the minds of all 

ident t must be remembered that the friends of reform are 

to stay at home and read the newspapers, vote, and attend to 


ose Who are interested in the perpetra- 
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tion of abuses and the perpetuation of the “machine” are great 


travellers and interviewers and letter-writers, and have a prodigious 


gift of political prophecy. It is they who frequent Washington, 
and haunt the White 
President about the effects of this and that act on * the party,” and 


\ 
\\ 


House, and write remonstrances to the 
ho put him up to the various little deviees by which a well-dis- 
posed post-office or appraisership may be made to save the results 
of the war, and postpone indetinitely the accession of the wicked 

lf President Hayes hesitates at this juncture he is lost. All 
that the use of patronage can do for the party has been done. That 
mode of salvation was fully tried under Grant, and it was not suc- 
cessful. Four years more ef it will certainly destroy whatever of 
vitality there was left in the organization. The way to meet what- 
ever discontent has been excited among the bigoted, or ignorant, or 
narrow-minded, or scheming, by the restoration of two Southern 
States to the custody of the only portion of the population which is 
able to carry on a government, is to appeal to what is now the 
strongest political sentiment in the country, and that is the desire 
for purity of administration, or, in other words, fur the conduet of 
the Government in all its branches by honest men on business prin- 
This is a field which no Administration has yet tried’ to 
cultivate. President Hayes, in his letter of acceptance, solemnly 
pledged himself to cultivate it. He did not sav, for instance, that 
he would see that the eivil service was used as an eleemosynary 
institution to comfort the widows and the fatherless, because he 
was aware that this is no more the business of the Government than 
of railroads or banks ; or to provide a refuge for unsuecessful persons 
or bankrupts, because he knew that it would be dishonest to use 
the money of taxpayers for any such purpose without their consent ; 
or to provide a living for Congressmen or Senators who have lost 
their seats, because the loss of their seats is a distinct and formal 
indication, which he would not be at liberty to disregard, that their 
proper place is private life ; or as a mark of esteem for or gratitude to 
his own friends, because this would be the use of a publie trust to serve 
personal ends; or as a means of soothing the ambition or procur- 
ing the support of particular classes of voters by giving them “ re- 
presentation” in it, knowing well that it is not and ought not to be 
a representative body at all, and thit neither Irish, German, Afri- 
can, nor Malay descent ean give one man a better claim toa place in 
itthan another. What he did say was that he would make “a tho- 
rough, radical, and complete” reform in it, and by this he meant 
that he would see that the employees of the Government were se- 
lected by the same rules’ and motives, and held office by the same 
tenure as those —to use the language of the Custom-house Commis- 
‘a prudent merchant.” He has as yet been only three 
months in office, and he has done a good deal in the time, but the 
moment has now come when the kind of appointments he makes 
must indicate the kind of system he means to introduce. We do 
not ask for the sudden or hasty promulgation of rules, but, pending 
this production of the rules, we are entitled to see appointments 
which will give us a fair idea of the kind of results the rules will 
bring about. 

We donot think, for instance, that what is going on in the Trea- 
sury is ealeulated to give people a just idea of the reform which 
Mr. Hayes has promised us. The efforts that Mr. Sherman is 
there making tv see that the offices are fairly divided, as far 
as they will go, among American families—not more than 
one to each family—bas, of course, thrown no light on the 
nature of the coming change. A “prudent merchant” who, find- 
ing his ecounting-house badly manned, should begin the work of 
reorganization by expelling all elerks who had brothers, uncles, or 
cousins in his service, without reference to their experience, charac- 
ter, or capacity, would alarm both his family and his creditors. That 
such freaks are possible with impunity in the publie service is due 
to the fact that the taxpayers’ purse has no bottom to it; but Mr. 
Hayes is solemnly pledged to see to it that they are not allowed to 
go on long, and that the radical reform on business principles shall 
soon begin. 
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THE PRESENT RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN AND THAT OF 1853-4. | TUtks from making any aggressive movement of late—thei 

to move in the open field. In Asia the ‘Turks showed more entet 

MHE impatience which the public of this and other countries | prise and took the offensive, but not until the 38ist of Oet 
have bezun to exhibit with regard to the operations on the | when they carried the Russian Fort Nicholas by a 
Danube, is a striking illustration of the suecess of the press and | and surprised a small supply-train ; two suceesses whieh ¢ 
the telegraph in giving war a spectacular character. As soon after | digious boasting at Constantinople. The rejoicing did not last lo 
the declaration of war as the special correspondents have reached | however, for on the 26th of November the Turks under Abdi P 
the ground active operations are expected to begin, and delay is | were utterly routed near Achalzieh, and six days later General 
treated as a sign of fraudulent intent, or of some sort of humbug | Bebutoff fell upon Achmet Pasha at Gumry, drove bim away in 
on the part of the belligerents, as, in short, a failure of the actors disorder, and stripped him of his artillerv. Abdi Pasha fled into 
to appear and go on with the piece after the curtain has risen. In | Kars in confusion and destitution, and was superseded by Achmet, 
the present case the blame of the delay is thrown entirely on Rus- | fresh from his defeat at Gumry, and this closed the campaign. ‘The 
sia as the attacking party, and it is freely said that she is probably famous siege of Kars did not begin until September of the fol I 
appalled by the magnitude of the job she will have on hand after | vear. On the 5th of August, 1854, however, the ‘Turks tried U 
she crosses the Danube, and wishes, in childlike fashion, to put it | luek again, under Zarif Pasha, inthe open tield inst General B 
off as long as possible. But there are half a dozen strategic | butoff at Kuruk-dere, and reeeived a terrible thrashing, hk 
reasons for delay. To cross the river with success in the teeth of | between five and six thousand men dead and wounded on t] vid 
the present Turkish preparations it is absolutely necessary that the | and two thousand prisoners and eighteen guns in the « 
whole foree should be present, because no one supposes it can be Muraviet¥ soon after began his advance on Wars, 1 ¢ 
crossed without making more than one formidable-looking feint to Lake of the British service and a German officer named Ss 
cover the real passage, and effective feints can only be made enberg undertook to harass him with three thousand lash 
with masses of troops. To get the whole army down to |! bazuks and fifteen hundred regular cavalry | Whol Tr 
the Danube on foot and reserve the railroad for the sup- broke and fled at the first shot, and turned a deaf ear to the en 
plies has been a serious undertaking, and the accumulation of | treaties of Lake and Sehwartzenberg to come back and try again. 
supplies is doubtless enormous, for the Russian staff will most | At the same time General Suslotf, eoming up by way of Bayaziad, 
certainly “foree the fighting” when onee it begins, and the | swept six thousand Turks before him from the ‘atter place, with ne 


Turks will certainly not trouble them with much marching or | difficulties but sueh as eattle-drivers are familiar with. The ce 


countermarching. Russia knows well the political as well as sani- | fence of Kars which followed was tine, but, like that of Silistria, it 
tary dangers of a protracted campaign, and has learnt with the | was due to the indomitable pluek and energy of halt lozen 
other military nations the great strategic secret which played so | foreign oflicers, who practically deposed the Turkish « 

large a part in the Austro-Prussian and Franco-German wars—that | and showed the men how to fight. Exeept the affair at Olt L. 
the capture of fortresses is a secondary consideration for an invader, | in November, 1853, where Omer Pasha threw two Turkish | 


and that his suecess depends on his catehing and crushing the | lions across the river, and made them entrench themselves. as a 
army in the field; and that, this done, the garrisons are sure to come 
out and make their submission. She knows, moreover, that it is 
not difficult and requires no great expenditure of force to keep | unexpectedly into a combat of considerable tury, and ended with- 
Turkish garrisons shut up, because the Turkish army is really not | out practical result, the Turks did not achieve by themselves the 
organized and disciplined to fight in the open field. The regimental | smallest success. 

ofiicers are almost worthless ; the greater part of the army is said not 
tv have been brigaded to this day, and it has neither a transportation 
nor hospital service. The Russians will prebably, therefore, be 
able to shut it up behind its earthworks with comparatively few | or now remembers of the Turkish share in that famous strug- 
men, and have free course through the rest of the country, and | gle. There was nothing in it to justity the belief that the Russians 


means of trying the mettle of his troops, and that of Csit 
side Kalafat, in January, 1854, where an atfur of outposts grew 


The extent to which expectations of a formidable resistanee on 


their part in the present war have been based on the experienee 


of the campaigns of 1853-4, shows how little the public ever knew 


in moving through the country they will have the bulk of | have entered on a formidable undertaking. The Turks have been 
the population on their side. One of the singular misfortunes | this year warier than they were in 1853, and have not taken the 
of the honest Turk is that the people who live under him | offensive in Asia. Mukhtar Pasha evidently reealis the fate of 


hate him and are not willing to give him time to “reform,” | Abdi Pashi and Achmet Pasha, and is determined to keep out of 
a circumstance for which the Tureophiles account by alleg- | harm’s way and take upas many * new positions "as may be neces- 
ing that the Christians are “put up to it” by Russian agents. | sary for the purpose. But when we remember how resolutely the 
An attempt, too, has been made of late by the Turcophiles to make | Turk has persisted in being a soldier, how stoutly he has resisted 
it appear that the Russians rendered themselves odious in Bulgaria | all attempts to make him anything else, how military in form and 
and in Rumania during the last war by destroying villages, burn- | practice he has kept his government, and how lavishly he has of 
ing erops, and ill-treating the peasantry. This is, for the most part, | late been spending borrowed money on his armaments, and then 
fiction. An army actively engaged must of necessity make its hand | see what a despicable soldier he is, how little he retains of the fire 
heavy on the districts through which it passes, but the Russians | and audacity through which he made his first conquests, and how 
were not guilty of any enormities in 1853-4; they committed no | easily European troops dispose of him, one is amazed by the at- 
ravages in the Principalities, and left with the gocd-will and regret tempts to cover up his tyranny with a glamour of martial faine. 
of the inhabitants. The people of the town of Giurgevo accompanied | There is nothing in him to extenuate his vices, no moral cause to 
them en masse in their retreat, dreading the kind of deliverance | show why any civilized power which desires to chastise him should 
they would receive when the Turks crossed the river. Policy, if | not do so. And yet there is only one people in Europe, and that 
not benevolence, of course, prescribed good treatment of the people | but a handful, who have no cause to blush when his name is men- 
living along the line of communication. tioned—the gallant Montenegrins, who for three hundred years have 

It is forgotten, in speaking of the slowness of the operations now | been making it a business to fight him, and have never eared in 
pending, that the Russians crossed the Pruth in 1853 on the 2d of | what odds he came, provided they could get a chance at him. The 
July, and that there was not a shot fired on the Danube until the | manner in which at one time or another he has cowed, defied, or 
affair of Oltenitza towards the end of November. and that during imposed upon the rest of the Christian world, the selfish subter- 
the whole of that period the Russian force in the Principalities was | fuges and shallow sophistries by which his vices have been excused 
small and ill-provided, and was protected from a bold stroke on the | or covered up, and the effrontery with which of late he has 
part of Omer Pasha by the very reason which has prevented the been presented to the world as a “ reformer,” who only needed time 
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to p » ord nd expel all the bad men 
f ( « looked on as one of the most dis 
( {this century. 
| PURALIZATION TREATY WITH GERMANY 
Berto, May 20, 1877 
i t irs f vhich the Convention of 1858 with 
the North German Confederation was concluded expires next vear, 
j t forward exist only on sufferanc It may be terminated 
by eith tw months’ notice. Dr. Friedrich Kapp, who 
went to America long before the treaty was made, and returned without 
secking in any Way its protection, has published a series of articles in favor 
f den it the earli possible moment. Ile holds that the Foreign 
Otic rowel a criminal desire to satisfy the United States ; that the Ger- 
man negotiator was overreached by the astute American envoy at every 
| t; and that the Convention is a long list of concessions by Germany 
for which no equivalent was obtained. Dr. Kapp is a clear and vigorous 
writ f the few Germans who can write a good essay in the English 
tyl Ile has argued his view with great ingenuity ; and his articles have 
been perhaps not the less enjoyable because they were spiced with such a 
keen personal dislike of Mr. Bancroft. But he represents in this matter no 
party whatever, much less the views of the Government. Germany will 
not denounce the treaty at present, at least ; and it will continue in force 
unless Mr. Butler or Mr. Cox convince our own Government that the in- 
terests of our German citizens would be better served by no treaty at all 
than by one which, like most human compacts, contains mutual conces- 
sions. It may, however, be found advantageous for both nations in the 
early future to make certain modifications in the instrument which shail 


render it more useful to honest men and less useful to rascals, 

The Naturalization Treaty is one of the most signal triumphs of Mr. 
Baneroft’ 
ever, to escape from the diplomatic service xbout the time that cases began 
to 


taining the rules by which it was to be interpreted and applied. 


s long and useful public career. It was his good fortune, how- 
; and to leave to his successor the arduous work of ascer- 
What a 
dificult and delicate task this has been, what an outlay of time, money, 


arise under i 


and labor our German adopted citizens annually eost, will never be under- 
stood until the diplomatic records are all thrown open. If Mr. Bancroft 
did not err when at the end of his mission he summed up with just pride 
nt results of the Treaty, and stated that under its protection 
from 10,000 to 15,000 naturalized Germans returned each year in safety 
to visit the | 
one hundred or upwards who do come into conflict with the authorities 
the officials 
is insignificance is nevertheless not so apparent to 


the benefice 


‘atherland—if these figures be no exaggeration, the number of 


here, and whose cases vex of the Legation, may seem rela- 


tively insignificant. Th 
one who reflects that. of this hundred a large proportion reveal fraud, 
moral or legal, in some degree and at some point. And until it can be 
shown that the remainder of Mr. Bancroft’s multitude are innocent of any 
abuse of the Treaty, that in renouncing their German allegiance they have 
honestly accepted that of the United States, and that in person and _for- 
tune they are loyally identified with their new country—unless these things 
can be clearly shown, the inference is irresistible that this vast re-emigra- 
tion is not wholly legitimate, but that we have to assume a great deal of 
fraud, no less real because never brought officially to the knowledge of 
either Government. Although the German authorities may treat as having 
resumed German allegiance every truant who returns gnd settles here with 


the evident intention of remaining, they seldom exercise the right except 
If the individual be within the military 


when Inviutary interests require. 
age, or have sons who live with him in Germany until they reach that age, 


the War Office claims the practical forfeiture of American citizenship under 


the Treaty. But other persons are seldom troubled. In them the Govern- 
ment has only a fiscal interest ; and the alien pays the same taxes as the 
native. There is accordingly no. punishment for a large class of those 
Germans who cling to their American citizenship after they have perma- 
nently abandoned their American domicile, and who owe a complete, or at 
least 1 ler a complete, allegiance to no state, except through the opera 
tion of the German military svstem. To the United States, however, it is 
lear that this abuse of their political hospitality is made neither more nor 
by the penalty which German law may happen to provide. 

eal hay vy become so numerous and so common that they 

e described as forming a system. Young men leave Germany shortly 

their eighteenth vear, spend five years mn the United States, take out 
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their citizen papers, procure a passport from Washington, and sail in the 


next steamer for their native land. Thus, one case has been discovered of a 
fier! patri it who landed in New York on the 2d of September, ISG9, was 
naturalized on the 2d of September, 1874, applied for his passport on the 
une day, received it, and sailed on the 4th of September. Another was in 
such a hurry to adopt American allegiance that he counted as part of his 
five vears the day that his ship spent ir quarantine. Some of these adven- 

irers stay abroad a little longer in order to cover with their absence the 


i the reserve ; but the 
course is to return as soon as possible after naturalization, and to resume 


Very often the emigrants 


second military period—that of service in common 


permanent business at onee in their old homes. 
leave their families in Germany, and yet when they return claim for their 
In 
ll such cases the presumption is justified that the process of natu- 
ralization was misused. Fortunately, however, the Legation, after the ex- 
piration of the two years’ residence secured to these persons, can do nothing 


sons, who have never been in America, the rights of American citizens. 


nearly a 


for them ; nor, except to demagogues, is it evident why anything ought to 
be done for them. They want many qualities of the perfect citizen as 
described by all publicists with whom I am acquainted. In many cases, 
too, there is not only substantial but also technical fraud. 
of the Legation here and of the consuls has captured a great number of 
citizen papers which were fraudulently issued, most of them, it appears, by 
the ¢ Common Pleas of New York. This court and the Superior 
Court of the same city are the worst offenders. 
had on his papers the seal of the latter tribunal confessed that he was in 
America only three years, and had been ‘naturalized to vote.” Even if 
the courts are not privy to such practices it is supreme folly in these mat- 
ters to accept simple oaths without any sort of investigation. Now and 
then, on the other hand, there are blunders committed by the courts which 
This was the case with 
On applying for 


The vigilance 


‘ourt of 
One naive creature who 


cause innocent persons a vast deal of annoyance. 
an immigrant having the savory name of Knoblauch. 
naturalization he requested that his name be translated into English, but 
the ignorance or carelessness of the clerk made him Mr. Gallic instead of 
Mr. Garlic. In due time the adopted citizen returned to Germany and 
went into business in his native town under his old name, Knoblauch. He 
was of course seized for military service, and when he presented his cer- 
tificate of American citizenship the official blandly replied that in their 
dictionaries Gallic did not translate Knoblauch. The Legation was 
obliged to procure a copy of the records of the court before it could 
satisfy the German authorities that the man was the victim of a clerical 
blunder. 

In general, it may be said that the German authorities carry out the 
Treaty in a liberal and enlightened spirit. If they are seldom willing by 
the exercise of clemencg to sacrifice a recruit whose American nationality 
has been fairly forfeited, but few cases come to light, on the other hand, 
in which the spirit, as well as the letter of the Treaty, is not respected. 
When the zeal of some local official carries him too far the intervention of 
the Foreign Office is reasonably prompt and successful. In the great 
majority of cases which are appealed to the Legation, and are the subject 
of correspondence with the Foreign Office, no candid person would find 


any grievance either in law or in equity. In practice, moreover, two con- 


| cessions of great value have been obtained through the tact, persistence, 


and firmness of Mr. Bancroft Davis, and have been formally published in 
the Reivhs- Anzeiger as rules for the government of the local authorities. 
The first forbade the police to take away the papers of a suspected person 
pending an investigation—a piece of justice which docs not seem very as- 
tounding, and yet, before it was adopted, persons who might be required at 


| any moment to identify themselves had absolutely no control over the only 


papers which made identification possible. The second concession was a 
still more important one. In the early years of the Treaty the tactics of 
the War Office toward the returned emigrant were those of the domestic 
cat toward the unsuspecting mouse. At the end of his two years of grace 
—a term which the victim might thoughtlessly overlook—the authorities 
pounced upon him without a word of warning, and placed him in the 
army. Nothing in the Treaty, perhaps, but certainly everything in equity 
forbade such summary treatment. Accordingly, Mr. Davis procured from 
Prince Bismarck the adoption of the principle contended for by our Gov- 
ernment—that the person whose two years have elapsed still has the right 
to elect which citizenship he will retain ; and if the American, the right to 
suflicient time in which to leave Germany. The length of time in each 
case is fixed by the German authorities according to the domestic relations, 
the business interests to be adjusted, ete. ; and though hardships are now 
and then inevitable, the new rule is obviously a vast improvement on the 
arbitrary practice that before prevailed. 
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Correspondence. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

(We are permitted to make the following extracts from a letter 
addressed by Col. George E. Waring, af, 4 of Newport, to Prof. Fair- 
man Rogers, of Philadelphia, under April 22, and tor the 
further elucidation of the subject we append some statistics that 
may be relied upon, and which speak for themselves :] 

**So far as Iam able to understand the need of 
for Government aid, the only chance of any real benefit lies in the direction 


date of 


our farming interests 
of purely scientific help. 

‘Thus far our Agricultural Department may have been useful as a 
means in the hands of public oflicers for paying cheap compliments to their 
constituents, but I do not believe that it has really done any 


farming class that would not have been (and has not been) better done at 


y 
good to the 


As a source of seeds of new and useful 
it has been utterly 


far less cost by private enterprise. 


plants, and as a source of information, worthless, in 
view of the much greater efliciency of seedsmen who have had a practical 
knowledge of our requirements, and of publishers of agricultural books and 
newspapers who know our needs and whose business it is to cater to them 
The Government has given seeds to those who 


in the most effective way. 


would not me them, or who would not propagate them, and books to 
those who would not read them. The professional dealers and editors have 
supplied the class who cared enough for what they had to offer to pay money 
for them, and who have thus given the only safe guarantee that they would 
make good use of them. 

‘¢There is another field, however, which offers no temptation to busi- 
ness enterprise and which it is of the utmost consequence to have well occu- 
pied. Pure scientific research will pay no profit to those who engage in it, 
and it offers much-needed benefits which can be secured in no other way. 
Here, it seems to me, is the proper work of the agricultural branch of 
the Governn get knowledge which we shall all be the better for 
having, and which no individual is: likely to get for us. [I do not mean the 
sort of knowledge that would come of successful Polar exploration or of an 
observation of the transit of Venus, valuable though this is, but the know- 
ledge which will be of directly appreciable worth as applied to the business 
details of American farming. 

‘*The possible range is a very wide one, and it would be hard to say 
how far it may reach. There occur to me now: 1 
cows—a question of millions of dollars—which has baffled all efforts thus far 
made to elucidate it. It is as important to our dairy interests as was that of 
the phylloxera to the wine-growers of France. A practical application of 
the science of entomology to a prevention of some part of our loss from the 
ravages of insects. 3. The convincing of our legislators that they 
stop frauds in the sale of adulterated fertilizers. 
indefinitely. What we need is a simple, straightforward application of the 
resources of the Government to the acquirement of practical knowledge, as 
opposed to the showy, favor-seeking demonstrations of past years In this 
In the old way it 


ent—to 


The cause of abortion in 


should 
One might go on almost 


way the Department of Az 
can only serve as a sop to a factitious demand. 

“The first step will be to secure the services of a competent commis- 
sioner, and I think we may congratulate ourselves if the man finally 
selected shall be one with thorough scientific training and accomplish- 
ments. Insuch hands I should hope to see the printing-house and seed- 
shop features vastly modified and subdued, and the less demonstrative and 
more important work of a scientific department most usefully developed.” 


riculture may do great good. 


Statement showing the cost of m: hee the Department of Agriculture 
from its establishment, July 1, 1862, t6 June 30, 1876, and the cost of 
publishing its Annual Reports "for the same period. 


THE DEPARTMENT PROPER. 


F or the year ending June 30, 1868, items not separable, ‘ $80,245 00 
= - 1864, " r é 126.913 33 

For salaries, including pay of laborers, ‘ ; ; *785, 031 29 
** contingencies and miscellaneous items, ° . 339,100 00 

“ collecting statistics and writing articles for the re ports, ‘ 190,000 00 

** furniture, not included with other appropriations, ‘ 17,300 00 

“© library, laboratory, apparatus, -_ museum, . ‘ ‘ 62,200 00 

** purchase and distribution of seed ; ; ‘ ; . 693.40 00 

‘“* propagating and experimental garde ns, . , 159,400 00 

** puildings, repairs, and improvement of grounds, ; ‘ 306,168 60 

‘, printing, blanks, blank-books, etc., ‘ ‘ ‘ 279,728 25 





2 ~ 
So, 4). 088 87 





Total,« . ‘ ‘ . ‘ P ‘ ‘ 

* The first specific appropriation for salary ($2,010 per annum of entomologist 
was made for this year. since which time it has been made regularly each year. Up 
to June 30, 1876, therefore, $24,000 have been expended for this purpose. Yet afew 
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PUBLISHING THE ANNUAL REPORTS, 


The report for the year IS62, j 4 an ) 
Pe “ N63. . j , ; . 
‘a ‘* 1864, ‘ ; ; R : IND, ( 
“ “TROD i ) 
is ‘T8686, ‘ ; ; ; i ; 147, 1b ¢ 
66 és “ 1867. ; : 1 $83 
= : 1S6S ‘ ; ‘ " . Lod e.ma SND 
16, 4 
‘ . svu ~ 
‘ ST] Lit t 
‘ . N72, 
‘ 1873. > nm) in 
“ “ “ INT4, ee 
“ si ISt5, \ (appropriated August 14, IN76), ; 
: ' ISt6, (appropriated March 3, 1877), T0000) 00 
Total, F ‘ , , . ‘ : , . § 1,955,808 40 
RECAPITULATION 
Te rtal exponditure for the Department proper, . S3,040,08S8 ST 
; - publishing the Annual Reports, » LS NS 40) 
Grand total (lt years), . : . $4,973,9 ; 
Average per annum, A ‘ ‘: . . ‘ SHO LNA 4 
METHODS OF TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING 
To tHe Epitor or Tur Nation: 
Sir: Inthe Nation of April 26 is a letter signed ** N. N.." eriticising a 
report of mine in the annual report of the Chief of Engineers, in which he 


quotes four sentences, without referring to the context, 
portant bearing upon the subject. 


Which has an 
He interprets the senten 


condemnation of all methods by triangulation, whereas it is dist ly 
stated that such stations were made as frequent as in the practice of any of 
the Western surveys, and are essential ; but to be sufficient in thems 

they must be made much more frequent. The axiom that stations . 
on an average of from eight to ten miles apart are insufficient for detailed 
topographical maps is not controverted by ** N,N." when he quotes « 
mentary rules in geodesy that topographers should do so and so, should 


select their stations to the best advantage, ete 
close to see and measure the entire surface 


, and make them sufficient}, 


He calls the partial method condemned a ‘slight modifieation " of th, 
system pursued by the Coast Survey and most European surveys, The 
modification, even though slight, consists in stopping where these organiza. 
tions begin. Stations established eight miles apart would be assumed by 
them as starting-points for topographical work, not as furnishing data 
for complete and accurate contoured maps. For instance : In Austria 
initial points are established one in 24 square miles ; Prussia, one in 2! 
square miles ; in Italy, one in 10 square miles; and in nearly all other 


countries at eat r distances, and the area included between these 
laboriously examined and filled in by stadia and plane table, or of 
al a Sy It 


is considered an attack upon those surveys when th 


} nts 
tr n } 
traverses on what * would ¢ 


all the meander system. eannot be 


seen, then, why it 
universal opinion, as expressed in their own practice, that a t 
cannot survey from 49 to 150 square miles from a single 
repeated by me. 

ect Ot ae quotes : °° The method is defective because. (2) exce pt in 
very exceptional Cistricts not more than one-half the points sighted from 
And from this he deduces the rather 


my) ¢ 


one station can be seen from another.” 





unsatisfactory conclusion that ** his laim is, then, that the generally 


received idea that a topographer must see the country he is to map is ab- 
surd ’ Also, Aproypr ss 


will recognize points 


f this, he says that an experienced topographer 
and sketched, whether high or | Ww, 
near or distant ; will sketch the distant objects in his field of view with as 


he has once seen 


much accuracy and detail as the nearer, and will distinctly see all objects 
months since, when it was desired to have aci: 

grasshopper depredations in the West, it was found nece ssary, in order to obta tin 
it, for Congress to make asp: cit/ appropriation of $18,000, and to appoint a special 
*¢ ommission of three skille d entomologists’ to investigate and report upon the 
subject (Sundry Civil Appropriation Act,approved March 3.1877). The other ay 
the Department announced that the loss of swine of all ages by the hog-chok 
last year was in numbers 4,000,000, and in money value upwards of $20,005.00 


fife information concerning the 


bet 


Was not able to, or at least did not, accompany it by even a suggestion how this 
immense loss—almost grown to be annual—might be obviated or palliated, not to 
say avoided 

rhe cost of printing the reports of 1862 and 1863 is estimated. The re ports of 
the Pu »+rinter for these tw )vears du noi give the cost in detail. as in subse 
quent years. This est imate is alittle less than the ectual ¢ ost per copy of print- 
ing the port of 184, and is quite as likely to be too small as too large. 





ngTre ordered no ext ra copies of the reports of 1872 and 1875 : 
paratively small expenditure tor this purpose for these two years 
. ] net quite 3.000.000 copies of these reports have been print¢ liin 
ng t f I8%6. now under way Could the cost of folding them ‘that i 
preps aring for mai lng and the cost of transporting them through. the mui) be as 
cert aine d, this total would be increased by many thousands of dollars. P< 
has been paid upon but a very smal! proportion of them. 


h ence the 





stage 
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re} ‘ rove | i, aw senle of f niles t aT 
' f ! I furtl with a . 
' imate 
() erent pects fy different points of view, and it 
} t \ ef ! ne \ W fan ot t all its 
, ' 
7) h from below appear prominent may from above be indis 
i | m the background 
\ t f four miles to one inch requires 256 square miles of drawing to 
the top of a paving-stone four inches square—sharp sight at eight 
7 jnired, 
i ibility t lraw to seale or ** accurate ly sketch” distant objects as 
much in detail and as well as near objects, even on a much less magnificent 
than the above, necessitates peculiar microtelemetric and telescopic 
ecularas well as optical arrangements, which would render the ‘* experienced 
pographer” an invaluable aid to astronomers resolving nebule or seeking 
t main in the moon 
* NON.” then charges as a fault common to Engineer officers that ** Lieut. 
Marshall is an advocate of the meander system.” Meanders in their proper 
p! ire good, and Engineer officers with other men advocate all means by 


Which the sum of human knowledge may be increased, however humble they 


may be Meandering or traverse surveying is universally used for filling in 


certain topographical details ; in surveying routes of communication, trails, 


defiles, streams, streets of cities, in land surveys, ete., and it would be as 
difficult to replace traverse lines by triangles as triangles by traverses. A 
traverse, indeed, is always at the base of all triangulations, since a base-line 
is actually measured and its azimuth determined. A meander line is 
nothing more or less than a series of measured bases and azimuths. 

Ilis criticisms upon the Engineer maps are unjust, in so far as they tend, 
even if not so intended, to build up the popular idea that the Engineers use 
only traverse lines for securing the data for their maps, whereas the purely 
traverse maps form but a very small part of their work. It would be as 
just to take a copper coin and blame a people as headstrong and ignorant 
for purchasing bread with such.  ** Why is this not gold ? Copper is the 
poorest coin ever devised.” Maps are the Engineers’ coin ; all are stamped 
or have reports concerning them giving the circumstances of their composi- 
tion, from which legends their exact value may be seen or inferred by ex- 
perts familiar with such coins. There is no attempt to pass off silver or 
copper for gold, but all are useful and necessary, and each, from the most 
elaborate gold coin of the Lake Survey to the simplest copper piece 
meander, answers the purpose for which it was thrown into circulation. 

W. L. Marswact. 


( HATTANOOGA, TENN., June 2, 1877, 


TWO DAYS’ VOTING IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 
To Tue Eprror or Tue Nation : 

Sir : In view of Mr.'T.W. Higginson’s argument about the bearing of the 
South Carolina election upon the question of woman suffrage, it may be of 
interest to you to know what were the actual duties required of a voter in 
that State on and about eleetion-time. Therefore I offer to relate some 
actual events as by me observed in Edgefield County and at Edgefield 
Court-House on November Sth and 9th of last year. 

But to make plain the necessity for some of the things done it will be 
of service to relate briefly the .anner of previous elections since the war. 
At the first elections after the war, the whites and blacks met at the polls 
in a new relation, and under circumstances especially calculated to make 
any approach of the one by the other embarrassing and dangerous. The 
whites were humiliated by their late defeat, and felt uneasy and doubtful 
what ought to be done. The negroes were elated and eager to test 
extent of liberty their freedom embraced, most of them having a 


notion it was to be idle and to live as their former masters had lived. 
Therefore in the first election very many whites did not vote at all, some 
believing it to be best not to acknowledge, by voting with them, that it 
could be lawful for the negroes to vote ; others from humiliation, and from 
various reasons ; and the elections easily went for the negroes, under the 
manaczement of a few soldiers and army followers—not of the best sort— 
who saw in the condition of things a field for their talents. Through these 


adventurers the forty-acres-and-a-mule promise was first made to the 


lime, however, made the whites become more accustomed to the negro 
sa voter and citizen; and bad government, high taxes, and continually 
rowing evidences of the permanence of the new régime made them see the 


ed of putting aside sensitiveness, and at each succeeding election the 
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white vote was better represented. But still there was never a full acknow- 


ledzment of the situation on their part, nor a decided concert of action, so 
that there was really never an organized opposition. The continually re- 
curring local outbreaks show that there were neither leaders nor a plan. 
In Edgefield a thorough system of fraud had been established and carried 
out at each election by the negro leaders, as f lows : The voters were never 
registered, although it was frequently urged by the whites. Neither was a 
man confined by law to a particular polling place. The negro leaders, 
being in charge of all arrangements, would put two boxes at the county- 
seat—one in the court-house, the other in an adjoining building—and 
would then order that the secret Union’ League clubs must each send a 
large delegation of negroes to the village, who should make a crowd to fill 
| both rooms in which the boxes were placed. This crowd was directed to 
| stay and keep these rooms full as long as possible—allowing themselves 
time enough in the afternoon to go home and vote at their respective 
One of their leaders has since boasted of having voted 


county boxes 
The whites, until 


squads of negroes over and over again in the crowd. 
late in the afternoon, could never reach the boxes except by passing in this 
packed roomful of negroes, which was so disagreenble that many went 
home without trying it. 

Now, at the last election the situation had become plain to every one, 
and it was seen that as long as this arrangement suceeeded no salutary 
Therefore a change in the result of the 
The country was 


election laws could be enforced, 
election must come from the energy of the opposition. 
in no settled state. The Ellenton, Hamburgh, and Ned Tennant riots 
were only the conspicuous ones of a vast number of difficulties betwixt the 
two races. The negroes sullenly obeyed every order threugh the Union 
League with the accuracy that superstition prompts, and it was their pur- 
pose to fill the balloting rooms as usual at the village ; and the whites 
were more resolved to have the boxes watched, and to have the space about 
them free from crowding. Clubs had been organized throughout the 
county, and fifteen members were sent from each club to vote at the vil- 
lage and watch the negroes from their respective sections, to prevent them 
from repeating, and to see that the boxes were not crowded in by them to the 
exclusion of the whites. To be sure of doing this peaceably it was neces- 
sary to be in the rooms before they were filled by the negroes. For this 
purpose, and to be ready to counteract any move the negro leaders might 
tuke, these delegations went to the court-house on Monday, the 8th—on 
horseback, and under a heavy, misty cloud, and over very muddy roads— 
most of them expecting to sleep upon the ground that night within the 
The negro leaders had been watchful, and knew of the de- 


village limits. 
On the 9th, therefore, 


sign of the whites to be first in the court-house. 
they arranged for a magic-lantern show, and allowed the use of the court- 
house as a place for it, with the view of filling the room with negroes and 
have them remain all night. But the whites, understanding the trick, 
good-naturedly resolved to attend the show, and filled the room long before 
the hour it was to begin. The hour passed, but no showman came. The 
whites being now in possession of the room, it was thought best to remain 
all night—particularly sinee a drizzling rain was now falling, and the 
crowd could searcely find a better place to sleep. 

An hour before dawn, on Tuesday morning, a crowd of probably one 
thousand negroes came together in the rain, and were almost at the court- 
house door before they were discovered. They crowded upon the steps 
and close to the door, but found the room already full. Thus with the 
court-room full of whites, under the light of a single candle, and a crowd 
on the outside in a fast-falling rain, both sides waited for the morning. 
At six o’cloek the officers of election ordered the room entirely cleared, and 
the voting commenced with allowing twelve at a time to enter. The whites 
refused to leave the room except on condition that twelve voters should 
enter it at once. Instead of putting the other box in the usual adjacent 
building, the managers announced, about 6 o’clock, that the location of it 
would be changed, and would not tell where it would be put, under the 
pretence that they had not decided. Immediately about two hundred men 
mounted their horses and said wherever it was located they intended to be 
present, and were determined it should not be left in possession of the 
negroes. Finally the box was taken to a negro school-house in the outskirts 
of the town, evidently by prearrangement, for a crowd of negroes were 
there. The whites rode close to the doors of the building and demanded 
that only a specified number of voters should go in at once. The negroes 
were much dissatisfied with this, but acquiescence or an open encounter was 
the only alternative. Soldiers were sent for, but were refused by the com. 
mandant of the garrison until about nine o’clock. About that time the 
negroes grew more clamorous to be admitted en mssv into the school-house, 
and the crowd having increased to one thousand or twelve hundred against 
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probably two hundred and fifty whites, who were keeping them out, the 
United States marshal, being unable to keep order, requested a company 


of a Idiers. 


The soldiers came and stopped on the summit of the slope on 
which the school-house stood, and then the negroes were urged to crowd 
into the building with the assrrance that the soldiers would help if they 
could not succeed alone. Then came the most critical moment of the day 
Amid a deafening noise the horses of the few whites were crowded on all 
sides, and confusion and excitement were at the highest pitch when, a 
negro striking at a man’s horse with a stick, struck the rider. Immediately 
a pistol was drawn, then another, and quicker than it ean be told many 
Now the lieutenant on 
duty came with a squadron of four men, and climbed in the back window 
of the building and came out with a citizen, who demanded that all arms 
should be put up. Upon his promising to keep the room clear of all but a 
few voters at a time order was soon restored, the negroes were bayoneted 


pistols were in the air on both sides, ready to fire. 


back, and soon the voting was going regularly on, the voters being ad- 
mitted at once. When night came, about 200 had not yet voted at this box, 
so large had been the crowd of negroes attracted by the presence of the 
soldiers. . 

On Tuesday night many of the voters had been up the night before, or 
slept in blankets on a stone floor in the court-house, had been in the saddle 
all day, and in many instances with one meal—some being even without 
breakfast or dinner—so watchful had they been about the boxes. Under 
these conditions certainly no greater burden could have been put upon the 
respectable voters of the place than to have been obliged to take the re- 
spectable women to the polls, and no greater element of confusion could 
have been added than to have had the negro women voting. And if the 
respectable women had declared themselves able to go to the polls alone, 
then that guarded discretion that held a rein upon every man, for the 
sake of the women at home, would have been less binding, and I fear anar- 
chy would have prevailed DM. TZ. 


Notes. 


IIE sixth volume of Prof. Spencer I’. Baird’s ‘ Annual Record of Science 
and Industry’ (Harpers) contains slightly fewer pages than that for 
1875 but much more reading matter. 





The introductory summary of pro- 
gress in the various branches of scientific investigation is printed in a finer 
type, and for the first time gives in each case the name of the writer, whose 
authority is at once recognizable and recognized. The bibliography is more 
extensive by one-half than last year’s. In a word, this admirable work 
shows the intention of editor and publishers to give the public the fullest 
measure, and to abate nothing of the high standard which they have set 
before them. ——The Cincinnati Women’s Centennial Executive Committee, 
at its final meeting in January, initiated a movement which has resulted in 
the formation of the Women’s Art Museum Association of Cincinnati ; and 
steps have been taken to solicit subscriptions in a systematic manner, with 
a view to establishing an Art Museum and training schools in connection 
with it, and so fostering the ‘application of the principles of art to indus- 
trial pursuits..——The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science will hold its twenty-sixth meeting at Nashville, Tenn., beginning 
August 29. The Secretary of the local committee is Dr. J. B. Lindsley. 
The American Social Science Association will hold its general meeting at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., beginning Sept. 4. The President, Mr. David A. 
Wells, will deliver the annual address. The most noticeable feature of the 
pragramine is the prominence given to the Southern question, on which 
papers will be read by Mr. Peter Hamilton, of Mobile, Ala., Mr. J. Ran- 
dolph Tucker, of Virginia, and Gen. T. M. Logan, of Richmond. Besides 
the general session, there will be a conference of charities, and meetings of 
the educational sections in the jurisprudence and health departments 
Mr. 8S. F. Emmons'’s paper on the ** Voleanoes of the U.S. Pacifie Coast.” 
read before the American Geographical Society in March, has been printed 
in the Society’s Bulletin No. 4, and separately. It concludes with an ac- 
count of the ascent of Mt. Rainier by Messrs. Emmons and Wilson in the 
fall of 1870. This account had been already written and privately delivered 
at the time of the controversy on the subject in these columns last year. —— 
A raised map of New Hampshire, which has been a year and a half in pre 
paration by Professor Hitchcock and his assistants, has just been placed in 
the Capitol at Concord. It is nearly fifteen feet in length, and was con- 
structed on contour lines of 500 feet. On a canvas of about five feet by 
four, Mrs. S. M. Fossett, of Washington, is painting the Electoral Com- 
mission in session. It contains some two hundred portraits, and if success- 
ful (or even if not) will doubtless fall into the engraver’s hands for popular 
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reproduction ——Ginn & Heath, Boston, anuotunee an abridgmer f 
Yonge’s ‘ English-Greek Lexicon’: the ‘Odes of Horace, in) English 
Verse,’ by Prof. Caskie Harrison, of the University of the South; and an 


‘Introduction to Greek Prose Composition,” by 


} ’ } 4 1 } 


—The Rerne Gé graphague Weeomes a fortnightly on the LOth of © 


| band of the gifted Spanish authoress, and she married him in early youth 





—A correspondent writes us from Providence 


“In the interesting notice of Fernan Caballero that appeared in the Na 
tion of the 7th June there are some slight inaccuracies, Which permit me to 
rectify. The Marquis de Arco Hermoso was the first, ard not the last, hus 
her second husband was Don Antomio Arron, for some time Spanish Consul 
in Australia. No mention is made in any Spanish journal It have seen of a 
third marriage, nor is such a fact alluded to in the biographical notice that 
precedes the review ot her works in Gustave Hubbard's * Littérature Con 
temporaine en Espagne.’ With respect to her age the Jmparcial of Madrid 
states that she had not quite accomplished her seventy-seventh year. Any 
account of her works can hardly be considered accurate without a reference 
to her Ultramentane and anti-republican tendencies, which are strikingly 
evident throughout ber literary productions. In the words of a distinguish 
ed Italian writer, ‘she could not pardon anything that had been done i: 
the world since the days of the Inquisition’; she labored with ardor to 
poetize ignorant faith, to render liberty odious and progress despicable ; st 
despised the Spain of modern times, where she saw nothing but vanity, 
misery, and corruption, and was apt to portray life not as it is but as she 
wished it to be. These peculiarities rendered her, however, highly acve 
able to the Court of Spain, and a suite of apartments in the Alcazar of 
Seville was placed at her disposal. Prosper Mérimce called Fernan Cabal 
lero the Spanish Sterne ; Gustave Hubbard, in the work already alluded to, 
speaks of ioe rather as a feminine Chateaubriand, preaching in Spanish the 
restoration of despotism and the Inquisition, flattering the prejudices of an 
idle, effeminate society, the enemy of action and desirous of preserving its 
ancient faith. ‘She is,’ he says, ‘for romance in Spain what Balmes was 
for theology and Donoso Cortes for politics, the representative and de 
fender of the past.’ Of late years no work has appeared from the pen of 
Fernan Caballero, but the London Athena@um lately announced that a new 
volume of her tales and miscellaneous pieces is in press and willsoon be pul 
lished at Madrid. It will be welcomed with interest and some curiosity as 
the latest contribution from a writer whose merits cannot be denied, and 
whose fame is not confined to the language or country of her birt 


We were in error in naming the Marquis de Arco-Hermoso as the third 
husband of Cecilia Bohl ; he was, however, her second husband. Oo 





e 


statement that she was thrice married is confirmed, since we wrote, by the 
cbituary in Polybiblion for May, which asserts that she married, when ver 


wil 


4 ‘ 
young, an artillery officer, who died soon afterwards. Polya! further 
agrees with us in assigning ** about 1798-99" as the date of her birth : and 
with our correspondent in pronouncing her works ** eminently Catholie 


and moral "—from that journal's standpoint. It finds an analogy between 
her genius and that of Topffer and Frederika Bremer. 

—Some months ago a good deal of ettention was given by the news- 
papers to the subject of the best means of providing a night's shelter for 
A Committee of the State Charities Aid Association 
Was appointed to look into the matter, and last January made a report 
through its chairman, Dr. R. H. Derby, which is incorporated in the fifth 


homeless people. 


annual report of the Association. The evils which the so« ety attempted 


to cope with, arising from the nightly crowding of the twenty-seven station- 
houses of the city with homeless vagrants of every class, from the de- 
serving laborer out of employment to the common tramp or * revolver,” 
are matters of common notoriety. A careful enquiry showed that these 
evils were inseparable from the system of relief in force ; that the certainty 
of a shelter and food really put a premium upon vagraney, while the filth, 
disorder, and immorality of the larger part of those applying for relief 
continually tended to the degradation and corruption of the deserving poor 
A number of private 
citizens took up the subject, agreed upon the steps necessary to prevent 


forced by absolute want to associate with them. 


the abuse, applied to the Commissioners of Police, and obtained from them 
an order directing the arrest of all habitual vagrants applying for lodgings 
at the station-houses, and their arraignment before a magistrate on a 
charge of vagrancy. It was also arranged that whenever a proper 


charitable lodging-house should) be ready, unfortunate persons of 


good character applying for a night's lodging should be provided 
with a ticket and sent to the care of the manager. The imme- 
diate effect of the adoption of this order was to reduce the number 
of applicants for shelter from 597 to 207, while the arrests for vagrancy 
rose from four per day to twenty. At the same time a Night-Refuge 
Association was formed where shelter is given to destitute and home- 
less persons of good character, who are made to furnish a certificate of 
this by doing such work as is required of them. Now, in any other city in 
the world this would seem to be, as far as it goes, a perfect remedy for the 
evils ; but unfortunately in New York there is behind every other obstacle 
in the way of reform the great stumbling-block of inefficient execution of 
the laws. Already the tramps have begun to find out a way to “get 
round” the police order just referred to. By means best known to them- 
selves, when arrested on a charge of vagraney and sent to the “Island.” 
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be 
by 


king doors, and turning up at night as of old 
weels of cold meat and bread, demanding a night's lode 
Who is to blame for this of course no one 

the police, nor the committing magistrate, nor the 
Whether the Commis- 


know anything about it does not 


have set th iW in motion 


Correction 


exhibition of the Academy of Design closed on the 2d 
i season of unexampled prosperity at the ticket-office, but of less 
It is true that many 
exhibited belonged to private persons who had consented 


king su so far as the sales of pictures went. 
the works 
t» lend them at the solicitation of the artists. Of the works of art sub 


m 1 for sale by their authors about sixty met with purchasers, obtaining 
in all a sum approximating fifteen thousand dollars, against eighteen thou- 

ind received on sales last year. Not atenth of the works contributed were 
sold, and a majority of those remaining will be removed to Chicago for the 
The Academy’s 


visitors numbered sixty thousand, but such of these as were picture-buyers 


exhibition to be opened there about the close of August. 


had been purchasing largely at the auctions, which have this season been 
of uncommon frequency and importance. The exhibition now closed was, 
inost important possible respect, an improvement on all former dis- 


It brought to light a class of works sent home by 


in the 
plavs at the Academy 
American art-students abroad such as were never seen in similar force and 
of equal quality before. The Academy, in pursuance of a special pledge to 
non-members, displayed their contributions to the best advantage, 


These 
withdrawing the works of Academicians for the purpose to less conspicuous 
positions—.a system which naturally aroused some grumbling at home. It 
is most important, by the by, that this grumbling should not take effect in 

ny diminution of hospitality to young strangers in the future ; the Aca- 
demy has learned this year how to make an attractive and profitable exhi- 
bition, and that is by displaying the fresh impulses and new life of American 
art, even if it be at the expense of the old Academie school, which, with its 


prosaic portrait-work and stencilled landscapes, can hardly pretend to be 
of sufficient importance in America to keep an exhibition afloat. 


The hanging this year was, as we have intimated, favorable to our 
young and brilliant apprentices, now mostly abroad ; a sufficient number, 
however, of their works were placed obscurely to awaken some resentment 
against the picture-hanging committee, who were thus fixed heroically be- 
tween two fires, the friends of the travelling artists attacking them hotly on 
one side, while the Academicians bombarded them massively on the other 
with arguments of tradition, decorum, and old authority. It is agajnst our 
wish to add much to the discussion, but we cannot repress our wonder that 
Mr. Surtain’s head (165), quite obviously the best piece of flesh-painting in 
the exhibition, should have been placed next a white pilaster in the corri- 
dor, and that Mr. Knight's admirable scenes of life at Poissy, lent by Mr. 
Drexel, should have been elevated where nothing but their rather dry color 


was evident, and where their admirable dramatic detail was quite out of 


A few contributions to the 1877 season will not easily be forgotten. 


stoht 
was an admirable piece of 


Mr. Shirlaw’s ‘* Bavarian Sheep-Shearers ” 
grouping, composition, and animal painting, almost as good in genre as a 
Knauss, and almost as broadly brushed and lighted as a Munceacsy ; it ex- 
hibited, in parenthesis, a remarkable contribution to natural history, in 
the deathlike supineness of the sheep under the shears, a kind of magnetic 
come Well enough known to shepherds, but less familiar, we fancy, to the 
cockney spectators of the picture. Mr. Page contributed a singular 
caprice, a ghostly-looking maiden standing in front of the Venus of Milo, 
atl stretching forth a pair of transparent bare arms which she had seem- 
ingly just ‘* materialized ” as the ‘‘ lost” limbs of that world-famous crip- 
ple. A piece of sculpture by Mr. Hartley represented the subject of the 
deeply loved ** butter head ” of the Centennial fair ; it was a greatly better 
work, though, and delineated with grace and skill the *‘Iolanthe” of that 
pretty dramatic idyl, ‘King René’s Daughter.’ Another work of sculp 
ture was of conspicuously good quality—a bust in bronze of Le Clear, the 
titist, by O'Donovan ; both in expression and in easy versatility of 


port 
texture the bronze was entirely satisfactory. Other efforts of portraiture 
by new practitioners attracted general attention, and threw into shade 
the elay-cold efforts of certain fashionable craftsmen who are rapidly out- 
living their usefulness. Mr. Daveneck, author of the rich Turkish study 
“ magnetism was only inferior to that of Mr. Shirlaw's picture, showed 
a noble-looking half-length of Mr. Charles Dudley Warner. Mr. Millet 


sent a likeness of Mark Twain, covered, unhappily, with vulgarity as with 


The Nation. 
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hey it very short time secure their release and reappear in their old | a garment. Mr. Le Clear had a waxen head of Mr. Parke Godwin ; 
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there 
Was a faded-looking bust picture of Walt Whitman, and Miss Lea sent one 
of her pastel-like portraits representing General Dix—a confused effort to 

itch the vague play of vanishing tints characteristic of Gainsborough, and 
inferior to the same artist’s rustie study of her sister, in a neighboring 
frame. The late Mr. 
scene, not very happy, exhibiting King Henry, followed by Will Somers in 
cap and bells, encountering Wolsey in a drinking-bout at Hampton Court. 
It goes t 
stiff assemblage of manikins, not equal to the groups of Fichel or of Pécrus, 
was bought for $5,000 by Mrs. Astor, and that most of Mr. Irving's inte- 
riors with two or three figures were charged for at the rate of about three 
thousand. Mr. Eastman Johnson sent two considerable works, one a 
deplorably flat jest, the other a composition covered with shadow in the 
bad style of the ** Kentucky Home,” and studded with perpendicular 
figures at regular distances as on a chess-board. Mr. Johnson has his ups 
and downs with singular regularity ; sometimes, as in the ‘* Corn-Huskers,” 
he produces a masterpiece almost worthy of Decamps, or, as in ‘‘ Catching 


Seaufain Irving was represented by a crowded 


» show that home art is not underpaid when we learn that this 


' a Bee,” a poem at least equal to Millais ; then his woolly veil draws down 


| 
| 
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upon his work like a blight, and he labors, as this year, with perseverance 
unlightened by charm. 

—Srrilner’s Magazine generally makes up in variety for whatever it 
lacks in virility, and in the twenty-six ‘‘ pieces ” of one kind and another 
in the current number Dr. Holland evinees the same masterly knowledge 
of his public that he does in the construction of the peculiar fiction and 
verse he purveys for it. To avoid at least having your curiosity aroused 
by the table of contents of the present number, it would be necessary to be 
interested neither in your own nor in foreign countries ; nor in the Bar- 
tholdi statue ; nor in travelling ; nor in poetry or music ; nor in natural 
history, hygiene, or the immortality of the soul ; nor in the Prime Minister 
of England, nor in horses, nor in Ivan Turgeneff, nor in the ‘* World’s 
Work,” nor, least likely of ail, in ‘* Culture and Progress.” Mr. Charles De 
Kay has a descriptive article on the statue of ‘‘Liberty enlightening the 
World,” as it is called—though probably, as Liberty is to hold a flaming 
torch, vlumination, and not enlightenment, is what is meant. The hand 
and torch have been enlightening Madison Square for some time, and 
when the whole is erected at the entrance of the harbor it will be no mean 
addition to the statuary of the city, while we trust its close proximity to 
the Custom-House will enforce upon the attention of those in authority at 
Washington the necessity of a revision, in the spirit of thorough enlighten- 
ment, of the laws relating to duties of imports. The poetry of the number 
begins with a poem by Celia Thaxter, not in her best vein, which is always 
that of the sea pure and simple, and not of the sea looked at as a moral 
agent, and comprises, among other verses, some lines by Mrs. Piatt, called 
**Child’s Faith.” The illustrated article on ‘‘ Croton Water ” will probably 
convey to most readers a good deal of information on a subject with which 
it is gratuitously assumed that everybody is already familiar, but as to 
which such disagreeable incidents as the appearance of ‘‘ nostoc” last 
summer, and the occasional sudden diminution of the supply, remind us 
from time to time of our profound ignorance. This article, however, deals 
rather with the works, their construction and superintendence, than with 
the water, and might well be followed by another on the Croton itself. 


—We suppose our readers are hardly as well aware as they should be 
that Harvard University has just held an examination for women in this 
city. Such examinations have taken place in Boston for several years, but 
the matter was not noticed here till May, 1876. Since that time, however, 
in consequence of the efforts of the Local Committee, it has been very ex- 
tensively discussed, and eighteen ladies presented themselves, of whom 
three attended all the thirteen sessions ; others have divided the Preliminary 
course. This being the first year, no Advanced examination was held. The 
circular for 1877 states that the examinations for women are not identical 
with the entrance examinations of Harvard, or with any examination for 
resident students of the University, but are intended, the Preliminary, as a 
test of elementary education of a liberal order, and, the Advanced, as a test 
of special culture in one or more of five designated departments. The ex- 
amination is wholly in writing, except that each candidate reads to the 
attending professor in the languages in which she is examined. The 
papers are returned to Cambridge for examination by the respective pro- 
fessors. Successful candidates will receive an honorary certificate. In 
another column will be found the advertisement for 1878. 


—Our countryman, Mr. James Bruyn Andrews, whose Mentonese Gram- 
mar appeared and was noticed by us in 1875, has now published at Nice 4 
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companion work of about the same diménsions, a French-Mentonese Vo 
cabulary. As the dialect has found in Mr. Andrews its first literary ex- 
p nent, he was obliged to invent a suitable orthography with no printed 
models to guide him. The few difficulties thus encountered and the rules 
adopted are pointed out in his modest preface. The result is a certain 
want of uniformity between the orthography of the Grammarand that of 
the Vocabulary. In by far the majority of instances the common orizin 
of the French word and its Mentonese equivalent determines a common 
gender, e.g. (masc.) beurre bure, butter ; oracle oracolv, oracle ; (fein.) 
paume parma, palm; but occasionally they differ, e.g, (fem) courroie 
(mase.) scoresin, thong ; (fem.) ducarne (masc.) lujernan, sky-light ; and 
substantives ending in 0 corresponding to French ey (Ital. ore) are op- 
tionally masculine or feminine, with some exceptions. Mr. Andrews’s list, 
to which he invites additions and corrections, embraces some six thousand 
words. We notice that while the word for book (Jibre) has a place, the 
word for volume is wanting, either on account of an oversight or of the 
actual poverty of a dialect without a literature. 


—We have received from J. J. Weber, Leipzig (New York: L. W. 
Schmidt), the second volume of Stéhr’s ‘Deutsches Akademisches Jahr- 
buch,’ of which the first volume appeared in 1875. The chief improve- 
ments and points of difference are the following : The introductory essay 
on the origin and spread of academies and universities has been omitted, 
and so, too, have the descriptions, subjoined to each town, for which one 
might have been directly referred to the gazetteer. There is a tentative 
bibliography of the higher education, covering sixteen pages of fine print ; 
a regular list of works relating to each institution (Liferatur) ; a statisti- 
cal account of the study-year 1875-6 in each ; a facsimile (woodcut) of the 
seal of each—a very interesting series ; and an appendix rich in statistics 
and particularly valuable for its list of scientific societies in the German 
Empire, and another of the important libraries, not only of the Empire, 
but also of Austro-Hungary and Switzerland, As for the personal index, 
so useful to all who have occasion to verify the name, chair, or university of 
German scholars, and who constantly feel the deficiencies of * Men of the 
Time,’ it here occupies 46 pages as against 64 last year, through typogra- 
phical compression. On the whole, this volume of the ‘Jahrbuch’ must 
be regarded as almost a new work, so extensive have been the alterations 
and additions ; but it supplements rather than displaces the first volume, 
and this is as it should be. The cheap and handy little ‘ Deutscher Uni- 
versitiits-Kalender’ of Drs. Ascherson and Seelmann (Berlin) reaches its 
eleventh edition with the summer semester of 1877. The second part, 
procurable for about fifty cents, has, besides the advantage of compactness, 
that of being brought down to a little later date than the ‘Jahrbuch.’ It 
preserves the gazetteer feature discarded by the latter, and has other infor- 
mation especially sought after by students. There is a rather fuller state- 
ment of the professor’s field, and the number of his students in each 
branch is noted. Finally, in a great number, perhaps the majority, of 
instances, the professor’s birthday is given—a matter of some curiosity to 
foreigners, but to students and fellow-professors indispensable if they would 
conform to German usage in celebrating this important occasion. There 
is no inder nominum to this little brochure, and for the most part only 
surnames are employed. 


—The first number of the Deutsche Revue in some respects fully bears 
out the promises of the prospectus. It presents a formidable array of 
“authorities” and an amazing variety of topics of * truly national” in- 
terest. ‘‘ Politics,” ‘‘ Political Economy,” “ Commerce,” ‘* Agriculture,” 
“Law,” *‘ History,” ‘‘Geography,” ‘‘ Philosophy,” ‘“ Medicine,” ** Natural 
Sciences,” ‘‘ Art,” and *‘ Literature ” are all treated of in this number. 
and will form the permanent subjects of bi-weekly ‘‘ reports” by regu. 
lar contributors. In addition, there are to be in each number occasional 
contributions by masters in their respective branches, while a fewil/eton is 
to be a regular feature of instructive entertainment. This programme, it 
will be seen, leaves nothing to be desired on the score of comprehensive- 
ness, but the difficulties of its execution are plainly apparent on turning 
over the sixty-four pages of the specimen number of the Deutsche Revue. 
But a few pages being allotted to each subject, it would be vain to look for 
anything like exhaustive treatment. Thus, the political review limits it- 
self to an enquiry into the probable causes of Prince Bismarck’s temporary 
retirement from office. In spite of the eminent name of Bluntschli at- 
tached to this article, it is far inferior to an eloquent plea, by H. B. Oppen- 
heim, for Berlin as the natural seat of the German Reichsgericht. The 
fact of its having been written after the vote of the Reichstag had decided 
for Leipsic does not detract from the interest of this article. Prof. Seitz 
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of Munich, in his sanitary report, gives some particulars of the labors of 
the German Cholera Commission appointed in 1873, which seem t nfirm 
the correctness of Pettenkofer’s theory regarding the | 

disease, Under ‘* History” Dr. Harry Bresslau sums 

investigations into the truthfuluess of the memoirs oft] 4 
minister, Heinrich Theodor von Schin. Until recentls 

of the events of 1807-13) has been taken as an. aut 

of history by such writers as Varnhagen, Arndt. Schlosser, Pert 


Gervinus, and Hliiusser, but is now prongunced by Dr. Bresslau a 


deliberate falsification of history. Most of the other articles, such 
as ‘*Commerce,” by Dr. Landgraf ; ** Agriculture,” by Professor Birn- 
baum; ‘*Geography,” by Professor Kirchhoff (of Halle), are of a1 
trospective and introductory character. Professor Laspevres has some 
valuable remarks on ** The Transition of Germany from an Ag iltural 
State to an Industrial State,” in which, however, he pays a poor « 

ment to the intelligence of the readers of the Dovische Rt by deploring 
the necessity of employing figures in his article, pretty much in the man 
ner in which one might broach the subject to the voung ladies of a board 
ing-school. Professor M Carriere, the philosophical ** reporter,” creates 
an unpleasant surprise by indulging in some unnecessary self-glorificati 
and ** Carus Sterne” (Dr. Ernst Krause), to whom a// the natural seiences 
are entrusted, in very bad taste likens the naturalists of to-day to dandies 
prying with their onse7es into the boudoir of Dame Isis, ete. In faet, 
while it would be premature to judge of the value of the new periodical 


from the contents of the specimen number, it must be said that the absen 
of a correcting hand is frequently felt. The presence of the editor, indeed, 
directly manifests itself only by the bombastic introduction to ** Pol 

in which it is promised that public affairs will be discussed with the frank 
ness of the chorus of the tragedies of antiquity. We notice several tv} 
graphical inaccuracies, but hardly know whether to characterize as such a 
Aolumbus, which may possibly be a product of that * truly national 


spirit which sometimes asserts itself even in German orthogr: 


RECENT MINOR POETRY. 


\ TITY is it that printer’s ink is so apt to take all the apparent value out 

of many a poem which has won applause in) manuseript ? To 
emerge from the portfolio into print is an act as dangerous as when the 
petted amateur actor first shows himself on the public stage. He eannot 
exactly see why it is that his jokes grow thin, his pathos brings no 
tears ; and a similar shifting of values is the only thing to explain the 
constant succession of volumes of private verse in which the most genial 
critic can find little food for actual praise. In some cases, as in * Poems 
by Clement Biddle’ (Philadelphia : Lindsay & Baker), the volume appears 
with great luxury of type and paper, and is also adorned with photographs, 
covering in the present case a wide geographical range, from the author's 
house at ** Airdrie” in Pennsylvania to Oban in Seotland and the Col de 
Balme in Switzerland. Some of these photographs one may well receive with 
pleasure, but the gratitude perhaps pauses at the family donkey, twice 
portrayed (on pages 40-1), even when the portrayal is accompanied by 
verses in the *‘ Hiawatha” measure, as thus : 


* Westward o'er the salt sea billow, 
On a day that is forgotten 
In a month that s unremembered, 
Just about the summer season, 
From John Bu'l's land came out Jenny, 
Came the white-nosed donkey Jenny. 
(She was soon to be a mother 
She was suffering from the cruel 
Treatment of a costermonger. 
When a friend her woes averted ™ (p. 49). 


Ten sumptuous octavo pages, with two photographs and a woodcut, are 
devoted to the tale of Jenny, and of Neddy, her offspring ; and there are 
other poems in the book, some of them more serious. The author says in 
his preface : ‘* Many of the following poems have been sufficiently appre 
ciated ; others are equally deser\ ing.” This statement we see no reason to 
doubt. 

‘Colony Ballads,” by George L. Raymond (New York : Hurd & Hough- 
ton), is a volume further described by its author as “an attempt to repre- 
sent something of the spirit and the circumstances attending the separation 
of the British colonies of middle North America from their mother coun- 
try." The intention is praiseworthy ; of the execution the reader can judge 
from the two opening stanzas, as well as from any others. The subject is 
‘Our first Break with the British, 1765” 
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As al) things bore report 
fT noed ke royal l veries 
vew mod t it th nies 
i irther serve tl urt 
If, br t » form one bod 
h lon.es now ally 
What « ies, to pall their freedom all 
Will pro 30 Franklin thought, too small 
We join, he wrote, ‘or die.’ 

Art L vid other Poems,’ by Benjamin Ilathaway (Boston : Carter), 
is a volume of less pretensions, containing poems that 1aust in private hav: 
given sincere pleasure ; if is only that they are quite unable to endure the 
eli f print. They were written, it would seem, on some fertile Western 
prairie, and have a little of the monotony of that even surface. The best 
among them are those which have least to do with that ‘* Art-iife ” which 
gives a title to the book ; and the ‘* Winter-lays,” written before the hearth- 
fire, with the sheep-bells tinkling outside the door, have the most genuine 


quality of all 

t of Silence that makes it necessary for poets 
Would it not be better to do homage by ex- 
ainple instead of precept? ‘*Who hath not listened,” says Thoreau, 
speaking paradoxically of Silence, ‘‘to her infinite din ?” But here are two 
” by S. Miller Hageman (Dodd, Mead & Co.), and ‘* Silent 


What is there in the subje 


to break silence thereup m ? 


** Silence, 


poems, 
Love” (Philadelphia : Robert H. Ball, which may be supposed to aim to 
make some noise for themselves, or they would not be printed. In fact, 


the last-named has made some noise already, or this would not be an- 
nounced as the first American from the fourth London edition. It is a 
smooth, pleasing, inoffensive lay, except as regards the star-girt Cupid on 
gut the other tribute 


the cover, whose antics find no counterpart within. 
to Silence 
a good deal of fragmentary power, but exceedingly unequal in execution, 
and covering the whole range from pathos to bathos, 


} 


There are lines in this volume which would 
pause and look for something further, as this striking image : 
‘* What is History ? Half-blown Silence lifting leaf by leaf its bud* 
Or tliis picture of a dying face 


“Shad of 


With th 


faintne coming o’er me, as Death's iron gates urroll, 
famine in my face, but with the harvest in my soul.” 


But one soon grows discouraged over an author who can write— 

“ Wisps a waif of mellow music from a long-forgotten harp" ; 
Or can describe the falling leaves upon the doorstep as 

** Little tracts from heaven, left there by the angel of the air.”’ 


Yet it is impossible to deny that there is promise in this collection if the 
author has really the strength to mature. 

Those who took delight in ‘Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal,’ which the 
English papers pronounced ‘‘a nearly perfect gem,” may find similar en- 
joyment in ‘ Harry,’ by the same author (Macmillan and Scribner). It opens 
in the same insipid, not to say twaddling, manner with its predecessor, but 
touches far deeper chords, and has some real power in its movement, though 
with a constant tendency, even in the midst of thrilling scenes, to revert to 
the namby-pamby. It is a story of an erring man redeemed by a wife’s 
devotion, and is dedicated English 
whose really remarkable poems have never, we believe, been reprinted in 
ven this preface bears a taint of the sort of petty 
affectation to which the author is so inclined. It is offered ‘‘as a tiny 
token of boundless love and admiration.” Now,the book is not at all tiny, 
as books go nowadays, and this undue epithet has an effect of silliness, 

It is rarely that criticism has to deal with a book more whimsical and 
perplexing than one which the Shenandoah Valley now sends us—‘ Ido- 


to Menella Smedley, an poetess 


the United States. 
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thea ; or, The Divine Image : a Poem,’ by Joseph Salyards (Newmarket, 
Va.: Henkel, Calvert & Co) It was printed, as well as published, at the 


place just named ; a dingy little volume of three hundred pages, ‘* chock- 
ful to the brim,” as Claud Halcro says, *‘ with song, sonnet, and elegy.” 
The author is a man of some learning, and knows not only Latin and 
Greek, but French, German, and Italian. The three subjects treated in his 
book are ** The Beauty of Truth,” ** Good and Evil,” and ‘‘ Yonder!” He 
writes with evident earnestness, in every variety of metre, and with all 


manner of dramatic and lyrical interludes ; but what it is all about, or | little for blank-verse after all. 


what sort of impression he expects any one to draw from it as a whole, 


we are utterly powerless to imagine. He has free translations from 
Aischylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and the German Kotzebue ; he has col- 
loquies between “ Orra” and ** Dalni”; songs to celebrate Mary, Tillie, 


Kstaline, Texana, Aldine, and * Gentle Sallie Gray.” Then, under the 
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is very different, being a series of detached thoughts, exhibiting | 


make the casual reader | 


| 
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Kalonimata,” we have this chant in 


head of ** Good and Evil. Idyl VIL. 
regard to another Sallie (p. 193) : 


‘ Starry mansions, cycladean, 
Take my dearest. It is best. 
Would I close the Empyrean + 
Would I keep her from the B est % 
She. so musically bright, 
Moulded, not of clay, but light, 
Here amused, detained too long, 
Wintry world of ruth and wrong 
Oh! the bliss to whisper— Sallie !’ 
Name to me for ever dear; 
She, the rosivst of the valley ; 
1 but whisper'd ;—she was near !° 





, 


Or take this as a piece of narrative : 

‘* In Maine there lived a Solomon— 
His patronymic, Singleton ; 
He was his mother's dumpy doll 
And hence she called him Sonntre Sou 
Her usual tone was tonic A, 
When Solomon was near. at play ; 
But if he could nowhere be seen 
She shrieked the twelve and seventeen 
A handsome youth without a heart, 
Mamma’s result of woman's art ™ (p. 176). 


But, after all, this is not so very unlike some passages in Mr. Bu- 
‘St. Abe and his Seven Wives,’ which is understood to have its 
admirers. And if we confine ourselves to the first part of the book we can 
easily find passages of simple, serious, and well-uttered thought ; as, for 


chanan’s 


instance, the following. Truth is here speaking : 


“T touched his spirit, and Columbus saw 

The law of contrast, and believed the law ; 

While thousands'lined the Anda!usian strand, 

hat priest of ocean saw his sails expand ; 

Erect, serene, in view of man and God, 

His trust unte-ted and his path uotrod, 

One glad conception, luminous and warm, 

Beamed in his eye and swelled his manly form ; 

He sees, and seeing, stands resolved to find 

The morning promise of his truthful mind ; 

Shores, regions, hills, opposed to those in view : 

liis trust was tested and the law was true“ (p. 21.) 
This recalls the eareful, old-fashioned verse of Rogers, with occasionally a 
reminiscence of the elder Darwin, and there is much more in the same 
strain ; it is mainly the latter half of the volume that is disastrous. We 
take the author to be a cultivated man, possibly a teacher, of recluse habits 
and with absolutely no sense of the ludicrous, Lut with a sincere purpose to 
d ) good by his work, 

Miss Ellen Frothingham is certainly one of the best among American 
translators ; and it is not easy to see why her version of Grillparzer’s 
‘Sappho’ (Osgood) is not as good as the original ; it being exceedingly 
smooth and polished, and, moreover, showing great fidelity, so far as we 
have compared. ‘Sappho’ is not a great drama, but has proved 4 good 
acting play, and has held possession of the German stage since Schréder 
first appeared in it, April 21, 1818. Grillparzer was not twenty-six when 
he wrote the work, and this excuses a little crudeness both of emotion and 
of historic conception. It is hardly to be attributed to him as a fault that 
he did not anticipate the later criticism which has greatly modified and 
elevated the historic character of Sappho. The action of this play is con- 
sistent with itself ; and though the loves of Phaon and Melitta have no 
historic foundation, they have pathos and probability. The whole play 
in, according to the author himself, in his translating that famous 
” which has probably inspired more critical enthusiasm 
We cannot, 


beg: 
* Hymn to Venus 
than any single lyrical poem in the literature of the world. 
however, agree with Miss Frothingham that Grillparzer’s version of this is 
‘*an almost literal translation of Sappho’s own lines.” ‘The ‘‘ Hymn to Ve- 
nus” can be, and has been, far more literally translated into English, and 
this while preserving something of the Sapphic metre which the German 
poet has abandoned. 

‘The Sons of Godwin,’ by William Leighton, Jr. (Lippincott), is en- 
titled to more praise than it has generally received, having been very much 
overshadowed by Tennyson’s drama on the same subject, namely, ‘ Harold.’ 
The American dramatic poem is a grave, serious, thoughtful piece of work- 
manship, not wanting in vigor of treatment and characterization, but a little 
deficient in dramatic variety, the one humorous scene being a total failure, 
and the general movement only too steady and unrelieved. The versification, 
too, is rather level and monotonous, though more carefully finished than is 
It is strange that Tennyson’s example seems as yet to have done so 
To most minor poets it simply means poetic 
phraseology cut into certain lengths, and no attempt is made to relieve it, 
as Tennyson has done, by varying the accent and diversifying the cadence. 

Miss Woolson, who is one of our very most promising writers of short 
stories, and is peculiarly given to the study of types of character, has now 
turned her studies to account in a new field, and has achieved a daring 


usual. 
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and even a successful poem. It is called *Two Women (Appleton). 


Two representatives of the most widely-divergent types, the Puritan 
and the passionate, find themselves on the same railway in Kentucky going 
southward. unknown to each other, to nurse a wounded Union oflicer who 


sou é : me . 1] 
hes unfortunately loved them both. Gradually the discovery 1s made ; still 


he 


they must be together, they cannot separate, they arrive together at f 
farmhouse where he lies, and find him dead. The situations are really 
original and powerful; the characters have the sharpness of delinea- 
tion so characterist’e of Miss Woolson, and the suecessive steps are so skil- 
fully handled that it almost seems as if she could write an acting play. 
The blank-verse, too, has rhythm and resources, though it is very unequal; 
and the little dramatic poem has on the whole marked merits, though it 
may be questioned whether it was well to follow up the ultimate career of 
the two women, or to conduct either to her wedding-day. The death of 
the soldier-lover was the climax, but few authors have the grace to stop at 
the climax ; nor do even critics attain always to that high grade of merit. 


THE MIND AND THE BRAIN.* 


\\ E name the three recent books below in the order of their merit. Dr. 

Ferrier's work is purely scientific—that is to say, it only aims at 
ascertaining what exact phenomenal function each particular part of the 
brain possesses. Although the author shows a very unusual degree of 
psychological culture for a physiological writer, he indulges in no imeta- 
physical or anti-metaphysical digressions, nor does he push his psychological 
corollaries beyond those absolutely necessitated by the matter in hand. 
The total impression his work leaves is, therefore, one of a rather masterly 
sobriety and judiciousness, in spite of the fact that some of his conclusions 
are drawn from single experiments on animals, which did not live long 
enough for the primary effect of the operation to pass away. All inferences 
from cases like this ‘necessarily need much corroboration before they can 
be dogmatically accepted. 

Of Dr. Maudsley’s book it is rather more difficult to speak fairly. Pub- 
lished originally some ten years ago as the first work of a very young man, 
it showed remarkable qualities, wide reading, fluent expression, a certain 
ethical fervor, and an intelligence quick to catch the newest shapes which 
the ‘spirit of the age” was impressing upon the thoughts of his genera- 
tion. This latter aptitude, indeed, led the reader to wonder whether Dr, 
Maudsley had not borrowed more from Mr. Herbert Spencer than he was 





willing to confess. For the two cardinal theories of that gentleman's psy- 
chology—viz., the theory that the only meaning of rationality or rightness 
in mental life is ‘* correspondence with the environment,” and the theory 


that an acquired habit in the ancestor may become an innate aptitude in 
the descendant, also figured as cardinal principles in Dr. Maudsley’s book. 
In this second edition poor Spencer is even less well treated than in the 
first. There he was not mentioned at all, if we recollect rightly ; here he 
is said to be merely a coinheritor with Dr. Maudsley of the treasures of the 
past and a co-sharer in the tendencies of the present. The same ** general 
culture” has produced the same ideas in the two minds. ‘In the season 
of roses,” as Dr. Maudsley quotes from Goethe, ‘‘ we see roses blooming 
Whether Mr. Spencer will be satisfied with this sweet simile 

For our own part, in view of the fact that Maudsley’s 


everywhere. 
we know not 
account of Aphasia is most suspiciously identical with that of a young 
German author, Wernicke, who is also not mentioned (although Dr. Mauds- 
ley is usually not chary of showing his erudition) ; and in view of the fact 
that many of these fresh views, newest births of time, do not teem in his 


pages—the only distinctly original passage of importance we have noticed 
in them being some remarks on attention on pp. 314-18,—in view of these 
facts we say we should rather hesitate to pronounce that Mr. Spencer had 
no grievance, 

Another feature which disfigured the first edition was the tedious or- 
chestral accompaniment of invective against the *‘ metaphysical” and 
** theological ” methods in the study of psychology. In the preface to this 
edition the writer tells us that within the past ten years the physiological 
method has made such headway that it stands no longer in need either of | 
defence or advocacy ; and that he has accordingly omitted and modified 
the aggressive and vehement passages. Would that he had! His modifi- 
cations are absolutely insignificant, and the greater part of the work reads 


*‘The Functions of the Brain. By David Ferrier, M.D., F.R.S.' New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 187#. 

‘The Physiology of Mind. Being the first part of a third edition, revised, en- 
larged, and in great part rewritten. of ‘'The Physiology and Pathology of Mind.’ 
By Henry Maudsley, M.D.’ London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1876. } 
ane. Le Verveau et ses Fonctions. Par J. Luys.’, Paris: Germer Bailliére et Cie. 
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like a denunciatory pamphlet by a half-educated person intoxicated by 


recent emancipation from the shackles of superstition 


The only way to prove that the physiological is better than the *' n | 
sical” method in psychology—whatever the latter may be—is to go lo work 
with it and produce results. This is the inestimable merit of Dr. | 
book, that even if his particular experimental conclusions are overtu i, 
they will themselves have suggested the experiments that subvert hem 
Dr. Maudsley, standing at the threshold and railing, occupies In compari 
son a thoroughly impotent position. It is always a bad sign when a sei 
tific man devotes too much attention to his adversary and too little to his 
subject. In psychology the edivm anti-theologicum has led to far more 
mediocrity than the editan theolugicum, And the general rhetorical flavor 
of the work we are reviewing, its diffuseness and sermonizing, its vagueness 
and generality, all no dotibt flow from the same mental root of weakness 


in the author with his implacable dislike of the phantasmal Metaphysics 
which fill so large a place in his consciousness 
Mr. Luys has no dislike for metaphysies—quite the contrary ; only they 


are the crude and unconscious metaphysics of materialism. His work 


one of the international scientific series, and as such is destined to the honors 
of polyglot translation. How we pity the poor hack translator w!} us 
to go through 250 large pages filled with passages like this : 

‘“*The nervous element (when the incitation from an outward object falls 
upon it] is touched in its inmost sensibility, if ereets ifse/f, it ports tre 
en arrét), becomes attentive: and from this infimate conflict with theexter 


nal vibration there results in it a new mode of existence, a specific comme 
tion whicb, from the exterior world as a starting-point, reverberates as far 
as the sensorium, Into this sensorium theincitation of the external 
world arrives in a new shape, quintessential, spiritualized by the metabolic 
action of the optic thalami. It is now only the distant, transformed echo 
of a movement which was purely pbysical when it first appeared in the 
organism. But here again for the incident impression to be in 

the sensorial network, it must meet with conditions of proper receptivity 
the intimate sensibilitv of the network must be on the alert, must be startle. 
and possess a sort of erethism parallel to what it un tergoes. In fact, 
impregnation of the sensorium does not occur ta the cold, as it were, wiih- 
out a local reaction, without an active participation of the startled uerve- 
element,” etc., etc. 


corperated in 





For one whom this sort of philosophizing contents, nothing is easier 
than to explain the problem of perception. The material thing lies outside 
the skin of the thinker ; his thought of it, which copies it, inside. But bx 
tween them lie the successive stagings of central nervous tissue, from spinal 
cord up to cerebra] cortex ; what, then, can be more obvious than that be- 
tween the first and the last stages the thing, keeping always its semblance, 
has its substance distilled by these centres from a purely material into a 
purely spiritual mode of being? Each successive intermediate nervy 
position gives its little push to the transformation, while such words as en 
quelque sorte, pour ainsi dire, ete., lubricate the process, as it were, and 
make it run off without sticking and hitching, at least in the mind of the 


youthful reader. Lucretius, with his cireumvolant ‘* membranes” and 


effigies,” simulacra rerum, might possibly have been pleased with this 
explanation, but it sounds oddly enough in a nineteenth-century writer, 
In fine, it seems to us that in spite of the fact that Dr. Luys is an energetic 
and industrious contributor to the anatomy of the brain, he has, consider= 
ing his opportunities, written the worst and vaguest book on its functions 
which we have ever toiled through. 

The most important topic handled by Dr. Ferrier is that of the localiza- 
tion of specific motor and sensory images in determinate portions of the 
surface of the hemispheres. For some years past, irritation of circum- 
scribed parts of this cortex has been known to give rise to movements of 
particular parts of the animal. But when these same centres were extir- 
pated in dogs, ete., the parts previously moved were 
the obverse proof that they were true starting places of distinct motor in. 
Dr. Ferrier has used monkeys instead of dogs. 


t paralyzed ; and 


nervation was thus lacking 
ae 


In them he finds paralysis distinctly limited ‘to particular groups of mus- 
cles after circumscribed cauterization of the cortex. And he, moreover, 
finds that certain other determinate convolutions, when extirpated, leave 
the animal deaf, blind, or with cutaneous anesthesia, as the case may be. 
Now, how can these phenomena be interpreted, how can even a suggestion 
be made which will make us understand the difference that exists between 
the monkey and the dog without thorough psychological study ? Dr. Fer- 
rier’s very plausible suggestion is this: The movements of locomotion, 
dodging, ete., which the dog performs after his cortex is partially destroyed, 
start from lower centres where they are automatically ec-ordinated with 
» with 


other movements ; conscious purpose either having nothing to d 
their instigation, er only initiating the general group, but not supervising 
the particular muscles. In the monkey, on the contrary, as in man, we 
are to suppose that such innately co-ordinated responses to outward stimuli 


are extremely few—winking and starting are the commouest. All othe; 
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